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MANY INVENTIONS. 
By RupyArD Kip.inc. Containing fourteen 
stories, several of which are now pub- 
lished for the first time, and two poems. 
12mo, 450 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


“** Many Inventions’ will confirm Mr. Kipling’s rep- 
utation. . . . We would cite with pleasure sent- 
ences from almost every page, and extract incidents 
from almost every story. But to whatend? Here is 
the completest “ya that Mr, ye g has yet given us 
in workmanship, the weightiest most humane in 
breadth of view.” —Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


“Mr, Kipling’s powers as a story-teller are evident- 
not diminishing. We advise everybody to buy 
Many 1 Inventions,’ and to profit by some of the best 
, iy a that modern fiction has to offer.”—New 
‘ork Sun. 


“*Many ipvontions ae be welcomed wherever 
the ae be is spoken. ... Every one of 
the bears the a, of a master who conjures 
up incident as if by magic, and who portrays charac- 

we neanery, and feeling fadwithan ease which is only ex- 
ceeded b y the boldness of force.’"—oston Globe. 


“ The reader turns from its pages with the convic- 
tion that the author has no superior to-day in animated 
narrative and virility of style. He remains master of 
@ power in which none of his contemporaries approach 

¢ ability to select out of countless details the 
few vital ones which create the finished picture. He 
‘knows how, with a phrase or a word, to make you see 
this characters as he sees them, to make you eel the 
full meaning of a dramatic situation.”—New York 
Tribune. 


’ “Mr. Rudyard siequite lace in the world of let- 
tersisunique. He sits quite aloof and alone, theincom- 
parable and inimitable as oY the exquisitely fine art 
of ey writing. Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson 
has perhaps ps written several tales which match the run 
=> san tepetidoon beng ot the best of Mr. Kipling’ - 

his latest oqfecten, Many 
Tpventions contains Feataes such.”’— Philadelphia 
es, 


“Fifteen more cpenetinnty sketches, without a 
tinge of sensationalism, it would be hard to find. 
. Every one has an individuality of its own which 
fascinates the reader.” —Boston Times. - 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


By Epmunp Gossz. 12mo. Cloth, $2.50. 


Some of the _eeery ** Questions ”’ which Mr, 
Gosse in this Fetes are: “The Tyranny 
the Nov ovel,”’ Pee Influence of Democracy on 

terat *The Limits of Realism in Fiction,” 
“Mr, Rudyard Kipling'’s Short Stories, ”” * Shelle 

»” * Has America oduced a Poet?” and * A 
ing a Name in Literature.’’ 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 

By Grorc Esers, author of ‘ Uarda,” 
“An Egyptian Princess,” ‘‘ A Thorny 
Path,” etc. With Portraits. 16mo. Cloth, 
=. ~ 
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THE SIMPLE ADVENTURES OF A 
MEMSAHIB. 


Anew book by SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, au- 
thor of ‘‘ A Social Departure” and ‘‘ An 
American Girl in London.” 
story of Mr. and Mrs. Browne's quaint 
and delightfully humorous experiences 

With many Illustrations site 

F. H, Townsend. 


“ The pictures of Calcutta aise have aon taken 
There is skilful entertainment from be 
ginning to end; _ humor and good humor.””"—PA//- 


GENERAL GREENE. 


By Colonel Francis V. Greene, author of 
“‘The Russian Army and its Campaigns 
in Turkey,” eto. The fourth volume in 
the Great Commanders Series, edited by 
Gen. JAMEs GRANT WILSON. With Por- 
traitand Maps. 12mo, Cloth, gilt top, 


“In vivid description and poetic appreciation of 
natural beauties itis pomnge 
than the stories which have 
can so enviable a place among 
and it promises to be as brilliant in its success as either 

f the books which have preceded it from the same 
pen. th wy City Fournal, 


- a witty and delightful book.” —Philade/- 
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mate, as readers of the 
id expect, and it is char- 
acteristically illustrated. Me levclod Plaindealer. 


THE HEALTH RESORTS OF 


author’s former 7 


A Medical Guide to the Mineral Springs, 
Climatic, Mountain, and Sea-Side Health 
Resorts, Milk, Whey, Grape, Earth, Mud, 
Sand, and Air Cures of Europe. 
Tuomas Linn, M.D. With an Introduc- 
tion by T. M. Coan, M.D. 


43 To invalid tourists Dr. Linn’s book will | prove the 
most serviceable g ide that has yet appeared 
familiar with his theme, and has 
ence and care to its full el 

needed was a manual, written with scientific knowl- 
edge and authority, “whlch should serve 4;~ the 
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For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





General Nathanael Greene has been termed ‘the 
most remarkable man, all things considered, maid 
the soldiers of the Revolution, ane ee has oe 
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A HISTORY OF CRUSTACEA. 


THoMAS R. R. STesBING, M.A., 


author of ‘‘ The Naturalist of Cumbrae,” 
‘‘ The Challenger Amphipoda,” etc, With 
numerous Illustrations, Vol. 71, Inter- 
national Scientific Series. 12mo. Cloth, 


“It is not very send toa send that the species of 
Crustacea ext 


toa | of several thou- 
have ee a of 


a new world Bde to his exploration. There is 
curiosity to be gratified. The sporting igetioct will 
discover many an unexhausted teritory. 1n the man- 
ners and customs of the creatures there is much to 
afford entertainment, and almost ey new observer 
—_ something singular to relate.” 
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A BORDER LEANDER. 


By HowArp SzELy. 16mo, flexible cloth, 
with special design in green and silver, 
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T 8 Secret. By Victor Cugrsutiez, author 
ot “* Samuel Brohl and Company,” “ Saints and Sin- 
ners,”’ etc. 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN’S bing yf AGuncY. Freehold, New Jersey. 109 West s4th Street, New York. 
Oldest and best kaowa in U. 5. HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS ORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, U. R. W, of the 
1855. i Society for Ethical Culture. ‘A limited 
3 Kast 147 Srazer, N. Y. G reed padeany 4 Seminary Course how Prepara- number of of pay pupils will be taken ; tuition 
tory Class, Art, and Music. Home y fee and Course of Instruction: All the 
CONNECTICUT. * Mies Humes D. Sewatt, Principal. eee bran aches Maoual Training, Pyochnnd 
Drawi German, ng, 
onnecticut. and Gymnastics in = classes. =. Full ed course 
Alinto. GW BOYS FOR THE SUMMER, with or ery oe age tends SCHOOL FOR | iM¢luding Kinder In the Normal Training 
without tutoring, received ate my home in : wi . Degestent for —_ students will receive 
Clinton, Conn. on L, I Sound 4. pee oo) Se — Tag gent 7 reg etular instruction ia an Fore ogy. H , of Educa 
RRY, , “ Oo, . to 
ao eg SO = guages, Music, Art. ah preparation. training In Kindergarten ene y the ful 


be ar Crass for Kindergartners in Green- 
wich, Conn. Froebel System. For terms, 
address Mrs, Exiiman, 1786 Broadway, New York. 
Hartford (in the suburbs), Connecticut. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. Terms, $500 to 
oo. Beery advantage for culture, ane 
and health. Number limited. Circulars wit! 
iculars. Miss Sara J. Smitn, Principal. 


M RS. ELLIMAN WILL OPEN A SUMMER 








Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Frank S, Roserts, Principal. 





Connecticut, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
NOHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 

Institute. yf application necessary 

Mrs. and Miss Capy, ~ Principals. 
, Connecticut, ° 
AC LEAN Seep Any. YOUNG LADIES. 
M Location accessible, attractive, healthful. Col- 
ee: Rev. J. B. BS. MacLEAN. 

Waterbury Connecticut. 


"Winsteenth year 9 —— pcuoek. 
‘teen r 1 . ec 
Rev. F: nancies T , Ronee, M, F ecg Pees = Miss 
Marv R. Maaane, Prinel 











Lakewood, New Jersey. 


AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCROOl. > ene 
the pines. A any dle walle 


for Boys. ORES Wr Mol MOREY, Principal. 


years. School opened Sept. 1 
Aoplientions | seamed at the school, 109 West sath 
Street, New York City. 
. P. E. Groszmann, Supt. 











Morristown, New Jersey. 
S ‘= HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sum- 


s . 
MER ang ye a a a $60 to $75 


Terms, . 
pong Sister Supsrior. as 








NEW YORK. 


Albany, New York. 


T. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Under the 
direction of Bishop Doane, Choice of Four 
Courses of Study for graduation. Special 
studies may be taken, or the Harvard Course for 
‘omen, or Catalogue address Miss E. W. Boyd, 
Principal 








Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York, 
WSS CA LEGS, FOR WOMEN. 


Courses of | Study. Location beau- 
tft and ealehft New Building with mod- 
ern improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 1893, Send 


for Catalogue, 
E. S. Faissez, D.D., President 








MARYLAND. 
ont, Baltimore, at Mt, Vernon Place. 
E MISSES BOND'S DAY" AND HOME 
ScuHoot ror Girxs. af Complete 





course, Special advantages sy 


Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St, 
T ® ny aemaapened course begins Oct Fonte 


lar Winte: 1st. 1893. 
Send for eotehewes. ond Davip Srrestt, 
” 











MASSACHUSETTS, 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
RS POTTER’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. R 

piv pase and hi 





ber, 
wobtnful location. Collage pre. 
paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 


hr gyn Massachusetts. 
ook, DALEELLS TRIVATS BONE 
Je “nd 7 | St.—Prepares for 











NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





ARTMOUTH COLLEGE. Cuanpuer Scien- 
Se, Sow urse. neral education. S ity, 


eering. Address, President 
Professor E. R. UGGLES. n 





NEW JERSEY, 





Bordentown, New Jersey. 

HE PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL. A 
Home and Day School for Girls. Beautiful 
location on the bluffs of the Delaware. Colle- 


tion and higher courses. For circu! 
apply Snr to r 
PrinciPAts, 





SOOTH yERSEY VINSTITUTE. 23d year begins 
Sept, 14. Bothsexes. Prepares for any college, 
eaching or Business. French, German, Art, 

Music, Taiitary Drill, Gymnasium, 
H. K. Trask, Principal. 





eton, New Jerse 

EN GABLES. * Mes, Westcott’s Boardi: 
eS chook for Young Ladies. pease ow and 
dry. Native French and eachers, 
Gymnasium Certificate ee to ry Fy College. 





pms Wate’ “HOME” AND SCHOOL FOR 


FREse-In-MIND. 
Rav. C, F. Garrison, Prin, 





ig FOR SIRS. Pa 
toy, and Smith fy % 


to Vassar, Welles- 
Carotine M, Gerrisn, A.B, 





Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 


OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
| nag location, home- oe and thorough. 


15th, Addr 
Sept. 15th, r89e. Addrete, Ls ARRISON. 





Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 
GIRLS, The twenty-eighth 
September arst, 1893. 


FOR 
year will begin 





New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets, 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Riversipve Drive. 





New Yorx Crry, 55 West 47th St. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Mrs. Saran H, Emerson, Principal. A few 
boarding pupils taken. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near rroth St. 
ISS MARY E, AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON, Frenchand English School for Girls. 





New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 

RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
anD TxcunicaL Dgsicn For cti- 
instruction in design for Carpets, Wall- 
paper, Silks, and all Art Industries, Also most com- 
plete method of Home Instruction. School open all 
the year. For terms and further particulars, address 

the President, Mrs. Florence Evizasetu Cory. 





New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 


CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Primary 

and Preparatory Classes. BOARDING AND 

Day Scuoot, Individual Instruction. College 
Preperas. 

Mary B Wuiron, A.B., and Lois A. Banos, 





New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 
IsS PEEBLES’ AND MISS THOMPSON’S 
M ing and Day School for Girls, Re-opens 
Thursday, Oct. sth. 





6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
ISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. ae —_ Primary, Academic 
4 and Colleg Courses. Special 
students admitted.” ‘No more thee eight pupils con- 
stitute any ls 








is valuable in proportion to its 
An Agency influence. “rf it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells tells That is something, but if it is 
you about asked to recommend a 


ag recommends Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN Syracuse, N. Y 





Columbus, Ohio: 15: E, Broad St. 

ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
ScHooL For Yours. Lapis. Special advan- 
tages in Language, Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 

tory, Physical and 1 ~—e College Prepara~ 
tion. Wal] term begin: Sept. «8. 1893. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


ILSON COLLEGE ron RO OMEN. Pe 
miles southwest of 
oe a. Valley. “Border climate, avoid 


ing bleak 
Courses. Music and Art. A ny Pa. | 
Buildings, Steam Heat, Gymnasium, Ghearvatery. 


Laboratories, etc, 
Rev. J. Epvcar, Pu.D., Pres. 


Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
66 QODFIELD" BOARDING SCH SCHOOL, 








‘wo hours ow York. For catalogue address 
Principal ~; ” i Woodfield, ” Logan, Phila., Pa, 


THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

Home Scuoon ror Twenty Grats. Under the 

of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 

Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in 

tre ve years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. H. 
LE’ 











VERMONT. 


Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP_HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Burlington, Vermont. 


ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE, Board- 
ing School for Boys; prepares for College or 
Business. Military drill. Wholesome disci- 








pline. Finest and most healthful location in this 
country. Terms moderate. HU. H, Ross, A.M. 
Principal. 





Saxton's River, Vermont 
ERMONT ACADEMY, Beautiful, healthful 
location. Both sexes. Two large bapeinge. 
Thistecn teachers. ps. equipment. Fits for 
an 11 . for ie. ilitary depart- 
ment under ‘uu S. A. officers. oe mnasium. 
Gzo, A. Wittiams, Ph.D., Principal. 











Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal 


ANCH LIFE ase STUDY FORBOYS. Ref- 
R erences : Pres. 


Dr. J, & Thee hacker) 34, apt St }, 136 Lexington A‘ 
.B., Yale Un.), 1 ™ 
iv. dmicxkwin. ve. 


Mt, Carroll. Til. 


T, CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
M ‘= ae 9 sen OF MUSIC. “ Oreads”’ free. 
for one, 








Washington, District of Columbia. 
oRwgor INSTITUTE. A School of High 
Grade for Girls. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley. Great advantages in modern 
nage ges, elocution, music and art. For catalogue 
ess the Principals. 
Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 
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Literature 
Lowell and Hawthorne 
1. The Poet and the Man. Recollections and Appreciations %, James 

Russell Lowell. By F. H. Underwood. $1. Lee & Shepard. 

2. Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Horatio 

Bridge. $1.25. Harper & Bros. 

NOTHING is more curious than the power of certain soils 
of producing growths side by side so entirely different as to 
suggest an origin in absolutely different spheres. One would 
hardly expect a great flaunting Brazilian morning-glory to 
spread its glowing pink umbrella over a spot where the snowy 
petals of a miphetos rose were uncurling their exquisite con- 
volutions, Yet out of the granite soil of New England sprang 
Lowell and Hawthorne—two natures so distinct and so extra- 
ordinary, that one seemed sprung from the roseate atmos- 
pheres of Mars while the other was the shuddering and shim- 
mering growth of some moonlit planet where all was efful- 
gently white. Born and bred hardly a score or two of miles 
apart, deriving nourishment from the same scenes and soils, 
of an ancestry lineally converging on the same strenuous 
Puritan stock, each the flower of a consummate line distin- 
guished in life and in action, both old-world natures touched 
with the rarer tintings of the new, the two children, the two 
youths, the two men, the two poets were individualized from 
the start and went on developing individuality to the end; 
the shadowy genius of the one revelling in the cool, the 
umbrageous, the sequestered side of the house, while the 
riotous nature of the other, solar in its warmth, sunny in all its 
exposures, luxuriant in its spontaneous efflorescence, climbed 
tropically over all sunlit spaces, clasped vine-like to all living 
human occupations, busied itself sympathetically with all the 
world about it, and flowered and fruited in richest wise on 
the food furnished by its environment, So the powerful, 
acid, masculine spirit of Lowell grew and spread laterally 
over vast trellises and pleasances; while the delicate, alkaline, 
feminine spirit of Hawthorne sank deep and pierced verti- 
cally, and sought sunless subterraneous pools for its susten- 
ance, each growing in accordance with its bent. 

The recollections and appreciations of Mr. Underwood (1) 
are among the most acute and charming studies called forth 
by the many friendships of Lowell. Intimate for many years 
with the poet, equally at home at Elmwood and at the famous 
Whist Club, he furnishes, in his slender volume, a wealth of 
critical valuation and personal reminiscence pleasing alike to 
the gossip-lover and to the man of letters, Memories of old 
Cambridge and of its historic group of authors crowd upon 
the pages and make the reader lament that the book (based 
upon an article written for an English audience in Zhe Con- 
temporary Review of 1891) is so brief. It is, however, only 
the first of a series on “ The Northern Constellation,” com- 
prising biographies of Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes 
and Lowell, each of whom Mr. Underwood knew and valued 
critically, and on each of whose lives we predict that he will 
shed generous light. A poet with streaks of Don Quixote and 
striations of ‘“‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with threads 
of Jessica and Rosalind and Puck and Tristram Shandy criss- 
crossing through his nature, needed a biographer of full, as 
well as rare, sympathies to analyze and undo, and then recom- 
pose his genius for the understanding of his later contempo- 
taries; and this Mr. Underwood has successfully accom- 
plished. He shows us the indolent, unsuccessful college 
student, the young lawyer manque, the long-haired enthusiast 





consorting with Garrison and “ platform ” women and “ other 
impossible folk,” gradually evolving into the creator of 
Huldy and Zekel, the Flemish painter of Hosea Biglow and 

Rev. Homer Wilbur, the honored lecturer, the professor 
Who succeeded Longfellow at Harvard, the editor of Zhe 
Atlantic, the many-volumed poet and essayist, and, finally, 


® 





the noble and high-minded politician who charmed Spain and 
England with his wit and urbanity. All the rich learning 
and wisdom that he possessed, however, were grafted on the 
native New England root, with its quaint mandragon con- 
tortions, its marvellous flavors, its potent smell of the soil ; 
the gorgeous foreign bloom of the Cervantes and Chaucer 
lover, of the worshipper of English poets, of the Dante and 
Shakespeare scholar, was built on this, and the sap of New 
England flows through all his veins and multitudinous 
philosophies. 

Essentially true is the same thing of Hawthorne(2), Com- 
modore Bridge, his old schoolmate, emphasizes the nation- 
ality, the “ provincialism ” of Hawthorne; and after all his 
meanderings and wanderings through the labyrinths of ro- 
mance, through foreign travel, consulships, and Italian pict- 
ure-galleries, he brings him back to die an American, a Mas- 
sachusetts Puritan—nay, a Salemite, The transmigrating 
spirit through all the spirals of its transmigrations returns to 
itself welcoming, not astounded at, its former Zgo, This 
new volume of pleasant talk is very simple in its claims 
and pretensions, has little style or literary value, but is dis- 
tinctly valuable in its revelations of the early struggles through 
which Hawthorne passed. His shining and incisive spirit 
would neither have shone nor cut had it not been for this 
early, almost merciless grindstone against which it impinged; 
and it may almost be said that, but for Lieutenant Bridge’s 
having paid the expenses of the publication of “ Twice-Told 
Tales” (unknown to the author), Hawthorne might have 
given up authorship in despair. Nothing of prime impor- 
tance could, of course, have been added to our knowledge of 
the great romancer, after the biographies by his son, by his 
son-in-law, by James, and Conway, and others; but Com- 
modore Bridge’s modest memoir is far from useless in open- 
ing again the portals of Bowdoin and the school-days there, 
unsealing the envelopes of unpublished correspondence, and 
showing us the man in his seclusion and intimacy, one of the 
most lovable, the most magical, of men. The author of these 
recollections passed away only a few months since, having 
outlived his intimate by eight-and-twenty years, 





Early Anglo-Saxon Arts 
The Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons. By the Baron J. de Baye. 
Translated by T. B. Harbottle. $7. Macmillan & Co, 

IN THIS HANDSOME and well-illustrated and, we may add, 
well-translated and elegantly printed quarto volume, the 
Baron de Baye continues the series of Archzological Stud- 
ies, relating to the epoch of the Barbarian Invasions, which 
he began in 1888 with his work on “ Lombard Industry.” As. 
he remarks in his preface, the epoch of the Invasions, form- 
ing the transition between the Roman period and the Middle 
Ages, has received much less attention, especially on its in- 
dustrial and esthetic side, than it deserves; for it is really 
the prelude to modern civilization, The lines between the 
culture of the Barbarians, such as it was, and that of the 
Romans, whom they displaced, were sharply drawn, and led: 
in widely different directions. The arts of the Romans must 
be traced through Greece and Phoenicia to Egypt, while 
those of the Barbarians came, in our author’s opinion, by a 
more northern route, directly from “the gates of Asia.’ 
The work begins with an ethnological chapter, devoted to the: 
various tribes composing the invaders of Great Britain in the 
fifth century—the Jutes, Saxons, Angles, Frisians and, finally,. 
the conglomerate race which has come to be known by the 
name of Anglo-Saxons. His descriptions are drawn from 
well-known authorities, to whom he carefully refers in nu- 
merous foot-notes. The details offer little that is new, but 
are so grouped as to bring out clearly the close connection 
between the several septs, who really constituted, along with 
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the Goths, the Franks, the Lombards and some minor sub- 
divisions, one great family, whose branches differed only to 
the same extent, in physical and moral traits, as the sons of 
one household frequently differ. Among them the Saxons 
bore the most formidable reputation for bravery, pushed to 
the extreme of ferocity. The Roman historians of that age, 
Paulus Orosius, Apollinaris Sidonius and others, describe 
them in terms very similar to those in which American and 
French writers of the last century were accustomed to de- 
scribe our red Indians, They were the most terrible of all 
enemies, attacking unexpectedly, crushing the unwary, de- 
ceiving the cautious, evading pursuit and intercepting and 
overwhelming their pursuers, In fact the close resemblance 
of all these barbarians to the tribes which our emigrant an- 
cestors encountered here is very notable. It comes out 
strikingly in the descriptions of the products of their indus- 
trial art, and in the sources from which their products are 
now obtained, ‘The relics of early Anglo-Saxon handicraft, 
like those of our aboriginal artisans, are almost all derived 
from cemeteries and grave-mounds, Like our Indians and 
their predecessors, the Mound-builders of the western plains, 
the Anglo-Saxons were accustomed to bury with the dead 
their most highly prized treasures; and the close resemblance 
of these sepulchral deposits on the two continents evinces a 
curious similarity of culture and of character. 

As might be expected, weapons of war and of the chase 
hold the first place among the buried products of both races, 
They differ mainly in the material, The Germanic tribes, 
though still barbarians, had passed the Ages of Stone, of 
Copper and of Bronze, and made free use of iron. Their 
principal weapons, as the exhumed relics show, were the 
spear and the battle-axe, The use of the sword was re- 
stricted to chiefs of high rank, and especially to those who 
rode on horseback, Strange to say, the bow, which after- 
wards became the national weapon, was not employed in Eng- 
land, except as an implement of the chase, until after the 
Danish invasion, Thus in the early Anglo-Saxon barrows 
and graves, iron spear-heads, axes and daggers, for the most 
part rudely made, take the place of the stone arrow-heads, 
tomahawks and knives, often elegantly fashioned, which are 
found in the western grave-mounds. ‘The ceramic products 
of the two races were about on a par, though those of our 
native barbarians displayed the greater variety, including as 
they did many human and animal effigies, wrought with 
some artistic skill, ‘The Anglo-Saxon urns are described by 
our author as “made of a dark clay, varying from dusky 
brown to black, generally hand-potted and badly baked.” 
“They are,” we are further told, “often ornamented with 
very prominent protuberances; at other times they are dec- 
orated with zigzag designs, and more often with simple geo- 
metrical figures, circular or square, produced by means of a 
wooden punch,” This might be accepted as a fair descrip- 
tion of the well-known Mound-builder and Pueblo pottery. 

The most striking evidence of the barbaric tastes of the 
Anglo-Saxons is displayed in the immense number and va- 
riety of personal ornaments which are found in their graves, 
including brooches, clasps, buckles, ear-rings, necklaces'and 
beads. Brooches in particular, under the classic name of 
fibulz, occupy in the engravings and descriptions a large 
part of the Baron de Baye’s volume. They were of various 
shapes, often exhibiting fine goldsmith’s work, and frequently 
adorned with precious stones, These and the numerous 
glass, amber and shell beads recall the gorgets and wampum 
beads of our Indian graves, From the authentic evidences 
accumulated in this volume, it is plain that the Teutonic 
invaders of England were a little, and but a little, advanced 
in civilization beyond their ancestors of the time of Tacitus, 
They might be ranked in the scale of culture about midway 
between our Pueblo Indians and the aborigines of Mexico 
and Peru, as these were found by Cortez and his fellow- 
adventurers. The special and immense advantage which the 
European barbarians had over those of the western conti- 
nent was in the possession of cattle and horses, Had the 

American tribes possessed these essential aids to civilization, 
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the history of their continent would doubtless have taken a 
very different turn. If this reflection should seem to have 
no practical importance at present, it may at least serve to 
make us somewhat more modest in the way of racial self- 
assertion. 





“The Master Builder” 
By Henrik Ibsen. London; William Heinemann, 

IBsEN’s WORK throughout is the expression of a great soul 
crushed by the weight of an antagonistic social environment 
into utterance that has caused him to be regarded as the 
most revolutionary of modern writers, Absorbed in the 
problems of human life, his ideas and instincts are of the 
kind that penetrate men’s minds slowly, but they penetrate 
surely, and there is a mighty energy in the man’swork, The 
striking contrasts in his character—his philosophic abstrac- 
tion and his strenuous earnestness; his wild and fantastic 
imagination and his exact realism ; his tendency to mysti- 
cism and symbol and his healthy naturalism—meet in curious 
opposition in his latest drama, “The Master Builder.” 

Solness confines his talents to the building of churches 
and church towers until his home is destroyed by fire and 
his wife and twin boys receive a shock from which they 
never recover—the boys die and the mother’s health of mind 
and body is wrecked, Solness looks upon himself as one of 
the special, chosen people who have been endowed with the 
power of desiring, craving and willing a thing so persistently 
and so inexorably that at last it hasto happen. He had 
wished for the destruction of his house by fire so that he 
might force his way upwards as a builder through this ca- 
tastrophe, but he had not bargained for the ruin of his home 
as well, In the garden, upon the site of the old house, he 
was to build homes for human beings, where families should 
feel what a happy thing it was to be alive in the world, and 
most of all to belong to each other in great things and in 
small; and the price he paid for the realization of this 
dream was human happiness—his own and his wife’s, and 
the stunting of the vocation of both—his for building homes, 
and hers for building up children’s souls in perfect balance, 
and in noble and beautiful forms, 

Solness persuades himself that his sufferings are a judg- 
ment upon him from Heaven because he has deserted his 
sacred calling—the building of churches, It enrages him and, 
as he hangs his wreath upon the vane of the last church tower, 
he hurls his defiance in the face of the Almighty. All to no 
purpose, however. Men are not happy in their homes; he 
would not have been happy in his if he had had one. He 
has built nothing really, has sacrificed nothing for the sake 
of building—the whole is nothing. All this he tells to a 
young woman, Hilda, who was present when he hung the 
wreath upon the vane and who has, unconsciously to him- 
self, been his guiding spirit ever since. To him she repre- 
sents the younger generation that will eventually supplant 
him ; the younger generation that he is afraid of and yet in 
his heart he yearns towards so deeply. From her he meets 
with perfect sympathy; she upholds him, encourages him and 
spurs him on. Above all, she believes in him; believes her 
master builder can climb as high as he builds, and under her 
influence he attempts the impossible again. He climbs the 
tower to hang the wreath again upon the vane, becomes 
dizzy, is hurled to the bottom and dashed to pieces, 

In a speech at Drontheim Ibsen said that mere democracy 
could not solve the social question—that he believed in an 
aristocracy of character, will and mind which alone could 
free us, From two groups, he asserted, this aristocracy 
would come—from our women and our workmen, The de- 
velopment of this idea is the motive of the present drama, 
although its key-noteis retributive justice. What have grown 
to be Ibsen’s mannerisms are accentuated a little here, and 
his love of symbolism becomes somewhat obtrusive, but his 
early acquired mastery of the technical requirements of the 

drama show themselves plainly, and in point of construction 
it is perfect. 


tells, and the ideas so tersely expressed are at times beautiful.” 





The dialogue is brief and incisive; every word 
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Andrew Lang’s Edition of Scott 
Guy Mannering. Rob Roy.. Te Antiquiry. By Sir Walter Scott. 
2 vols, each, 90 67 vol, Boston: Estes & Lauriat. New York: 
Bryan, Taylor & Co. 
WE HAVE noticed with approval the clear type, strong 
paper, broad margins, interesting editorial notes, and pretty 
etchings of the first two volumes of the International 
Limited Edition of Scott’s Waverley Novels. There are now 
before us “Guy Mannering,” “ Rob Roy” and “The Anti- 
quary,” each in two volumes, In his notes to “Rob Roy,” 
Mr. Lang gives some account of the misfortunes of the pred- 
atory clan of MacGregor—apparently taking his Highland 
names from Lowland records. He tells of Charles Edward’s 
silver-mounted bagpipes, and has a tale of a Scotch gillie 
who took offence at being plied with meat three times a day 
at an English house. He notes the rarity of Zachary Boyd’s 
comic versified translation of the Scriptures, relates a legend 
of the “ Last Pict” and traces to Francois Villon an expressive 
Scotch saying apropos of a man about to be hanged. In his 
notes to “ The Antiquary ” Mr. Lang is in great force. Old 
books and old coins are described, and the editor darkly 
hints that Mr, Oldbuck’s large black cat, the genius loci of 
his retreat, was no other than Scott’s own “Hinse of Hins- 
feldt,” celebrated by Lockhart. In the notes to “ Guy Man- 
nering”’ he tells us the true origin of the gypsies, gives a 
sketch of early astrologers and remarks on the connection 
between Fate and spinning. 
The etchings, printed on fine Japanese paper, are an im- 
portant feature of this edition. Mr. Macbeth’s etching of 
*Pleydell as King” in the tavern scene in “ Guy Mannering” 
is one of his most spirited productions, and Mr, Macdonald’s 
“Capture of Dirk Hatteraick” and Mr. Walker’s “On the 
‘Solway Frith,” in the same volume, are both of them effec- 
tive compositions. “The Departure of the Gypsies,” etched 
by De Billy, after Clark Stanton; Mr. Macwhirter’s distant 
view of “ Ellangowan Castle”; A. H. Tourrier’s very pleas- 
ing drawing, etched by Teysonnieres, of the “ Breakfast at 
Monkbarns”; W. McTaggart’s “ Eddie Ochiltree and Miss 
Wardour”; Mr. Macbeth’s “ Helen McGregor,” claymore 
in hand, and his picture of the parting of Diana Vernon and 
Frank are only a few of the many fine plates in the six vol- 
umes, There are to be 300 such illustrations in the forty- 
eight volumes to which the edition is to run, and the fact 
that many are from the hands of the most noted artists of 
what is at present known asthe “ Scotch school ” will, doubt- 
less, add greatly to the popularity of the edition, as it cer- 
tainly does to its permanent value. The price to subscribers 
is $2-50 per volume; but the publishers reserve the right to 
advance it to $3 on unsubscribed-for volumes when nine- 
tenths of the edition, limited to 1000 copies, is subscribed for. 





‘‘ A Great Man of the Provinces in Paris” 
By Honoré de Balsac. Translated by Katharine P. Wormeley. $1.50. 
Roberts Bros. 

PERHAPS NO MAN of his time was better acquainted with 
the inside of journalism than the author of “ The Comedy 
of Human Life,” whose methods and style from the very 
start were stigmatized as “journalistic,” Miss Wormeley, 
in her excellent memoir of Balzac, traced his intimate con- 
ection with the press, his aspiration to become a publisher, 
and his failure to become anything except—an incomparable 
hovelist. The fruits of his experience, however, were not 
lost: Balzac wrote and re-wrote before he ever got anything 
published; and the bitter purgatory through which he 
passed, in this initial stage of his pilgrimage, left its unmis- 

le impress upon his work, 

“A Great Man of the Provinces in Paris” (Part Second 
of “ Lost Illusions”) is a formidable revelation of journal- 
tic “ enterprise” under the Restoration, such as only an 
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ye-witness or a real sufferer could give. The thread of the 
tory of “ Lost Illusions” is again taken uP, with the weak 
and brilliant figure of Lucien Chardon, and carried through 
ithe complications and entanglements of Parisian news- 
Paper life. Heelopes with a “ married flirt,” and is speedily 
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disillusioned when he arrives in the metropolis, by finding 
his goddess old, ugly, and ridiculous in comparison with the 
style and charm of the Parisian “égante. He himself, hand- 
some as an angel, gifted, poetic, but shifty, is a true type of 
a provincial Apollo Belvedere marching forth to conquer 
the worlds of fashion and literature, without any resources 
but his beauty and his wit. Balzac, the matchless deline- 
ator of the Empire and the Restoration, introduces this 
curled darling (wonderfully like Alfred de Musset!) into the 
arcana of journalism, makes him the pivot of suppers and 
scenes characteristic of the time of Louis XVIII., shows 
him every variety of the genus publisher then flourishing, 
gives us fascinating glimpses of the great world of the Bour- 
bons, and sets Lucien in an entrancing environment of 
gorgeous vice in which one illusion after another is merci- 
lessly dispelled. Noble and beautiful chapters and faces 
occur by the way to redeem the ugliness and unrighteous- 
ness of the rest. Balzac has never painted a more pathetic 
face than poor fallen Coralie’s, or a more striking and noble- 
minded group than the Brotherhood. Such features redeem 
a book charged with the foulness of a life inconceivable to 
Anglo-Saxon minds, and unfit for any pure soul to become 
familiar with, even through the brilliant, mirage-producing 
medium of a genius like Balzac’s, This genius was familiar 
with it from infancy, and lived and died in it, without, ap- 
parently, being aware of its foulness, just as certain natures 
can live in an atmosphere of sulphuretted hydrogen until 
the malodorous surroundings possess no impact. Balzac’s 
great motto was: Castigat ridendo mores ; but mores, in this 
case, means immorality, and the castigation is more often 
given with tears than laughter. 

Miss Wormeley’s translation of Balzac’s none too easy 
French is as fluent as usual, 





New Books and New Editions 

VOL. I. OF A new edition of “ Pepys’s Diary ” appears in Bohn’s 
Library, edited by Mr. Henry B. Wheatley; and it is to be the first 
complete edition. In the 1825 issue scarcely half of the manuscript 
was published. Lord Braybrooke made additions as the success- 
ive editions were brought out, but left much still unprinted. The 
edition by the Rev. Mynors Bright, which announced the insertion 
of new matter equal to a third of the whole, was still incomplete, 
not including Pepys’s account of “his daily work at the office,’, 
which the reverend editor thought “ would have been tedious to 
the reader.” This omitted matter was actually about one-fifth of 
the whole, and is now to be published, with the exception of “a 
few passages which cannot possibly be printed”; though Mr. 
Wheatley assures us that he is not over-squeamish in such matters, 
He gives us, by the by, a Life of Pepys, extending through fifty 
pages, as an introduction to this first volume of the “ Diary.” Of 
the latter we have the record up to March 31, 1661, with copious ex- 
planatory foot-notes, which add materially to the interest and the 
value of the edition. In the way of illustrations, we have the por- 
trait of Pepys etched from the original by John Hayls, in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery ; a picture of the Silver Goblet presented by 
Pepys to the Clothworkers’ Company; a view of the old Navy 
House, and a plan of part of the Tower, showing the position of 
the Navy office and the churches of St. Olaveand Allhallows, Bark- 
ing. ($1. Macmillan & Co.) 





AN INTERESTING REVIVAL is the issue of a new edition of 
George Borrow’s “ Lavengro,” in the Minerva Library of Famous 
Books, There are those of us who are old enough to remember 
the sensation made by “ The Bible in Spain” and this book forty 
years ago; and we do not see why the present generation should 
not find equal delight in them—for both are included, or to be in- 
cluded, In this reprint. Mr. Theodore Watts, who knew Borrow 
personally, contributes an introduction of twenty pages to the “ La- 
vengro,” which itself fills about four hundred. The type is rather 
fine, though the printing is fairly good. As he well says, “there 
are p es in ‘ Lavengro’ which are unsurpassed in the prose lit- 
erature of England for mere perfection of style, for blending of 
strength and graphic power with limpidity and music of flow.” 
There are also passages as remarkable for power and pathos as for 
their style. Nothing in our literature is more affecting than the 
death of the father in “ Lavengro.” As an excellent critic has said, 
“the spirit of Le »the genius of Sterne, find new life in these 
pages —with something, he might have added, higher and finer 
than either Le Sage or Sterne was capable of. We may promise 
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the reader, who now for the first time makes the acquaintance of 
this extraordinary book, an intellectual enjoyment that very few 
among more recent publications can afford him. (75 cts. ard, 
Locke, Bowden & Co.) 





AFTER FIFTEEN VOLUMES of the series of Famous Women of 
the French Court, translated from the French of M. Imbert de 
Saint-Amand, have been heartily welcomed by an appreciative pub- 
lic, the appearance of the sixteenth, “‘ Women of the Valois Court,” 
calls for no extended comment or commendation. It is, however, 
of exceptional interest, dealing as it does with Marguerite of An- 
gouléme, sister of Francis I., and Catharine de’ Medici and her con- 
temporaries at the French Court, among whom were Diana of 
Poitiers, Mary Stuart, Elizabeth of France, Jeanne d’Albret, and 
others hardly less distinguished. Marguerite’s “ Heptameron” is 
the subject of an interesting chapter, in which full justice is done to 
“‘ the Gallic frankness of this work where sadness blends with gaiety, 
where the divine follows the profane, where the words of Ho 
Writ alternate with phrases in the manner of Brantéme, where all 
unites and is amalgamated as in human life, where a whole era is 
resuscitated,” The Queen of Navarre is well described as “ A Boc- 
caccio of the female sex, with less genius but perhaps more sensi- 
bility.” The indelicacy of the oak is pardonable, for ‘the foun- 
dation is moral, though the form is licentious.” As the biographer 
remarks, “the contrary is true of many productions of our own 
epoch,” and they are, on that account, the more dangerous. Six 

rtraits of the more famous women illustrate the volume, which is 

rought out in the excellent style of its predecessors. ($1.25. 
Chas. Scribner's Sons.) 
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Mr. Morris PHILLIPS’s “ Abroad and at Home,” a manual 
of “ Practical Hints for Tourists,” appears this year in a revised 
form. It is limited, as before, to London, Margate, Brighton, Bath 
and Edinburgh, in Great Britain; Paris, in France; Genoa, in 
Italy ; Lucerne, in Switzerland, and a few leading localities in 
Georgia, Florida and California, in this rey with glimpses of 
Saratoga, Niagara, the Adirondacks and the St. Lawrence. Chi- 
cago has a ten-page chapter. The information about hotels, 
especially of the better class, is full and trustworthy, though at first 
sight it strikes one as having a flavor of advertising puffery about 
it. The author is thoroughly at home in the places he describes, 
and writes in a lively, free-and-easy style. On the whole, the book 
is one which the tourist will do well to take along with him, as a 
supplement to the regular guide-books, but in no wise as a substi- 
tute for them. ($1. Brentano’s.—— OUTWARD AND HOME- 
WARD BOUND” is a unique book for the use of the tourist on the 
voyage to and from Europe. It contains maps of the Atlantic and 
of the countries on the further side; information concerning bell- 
time at sea and other matters likely to puzzle the “ landlubber” 
afloat ; charts and logs to be filled up with the “run” out and 
back; blank pages for notes and autographs of fellow-passengers, 
and quotations in prose and verse for each day on board, allowing 
twelve days as the maximum for the passage either way. A col- 
ored frontispiece gives the smoke-stacks and house-flags of the 
principal transatlantic lines. The book is bound in neat and 
durable linen, not liable to be injured by damp weather or even a 
dash of flying spray. Duly filled out, it will be a pleasant souvenir 
of days at sea, if one is not too much under the weather to make 
the daily entries—though in that case it can be filled out when one 
gets on shore. ($1. A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 


The Magazines 


(Continued from The Critic of July 8) 


“The North American Review ” 

THE July North American opens with an article by the Rev. Dr, 
Charles A. Briggs on “ the Future of Presbyterianism in the United 
States.” The editor of the Review could hardly have chosen a 
better man to discuss this subject. In concluding his article Dr. 
Briggs says :— 

* All American churches are in the stream of that tendency which 
is rushing on towards the unity of Christ’s Church. The hedges 
which separate the denominations are traditional theories and 
practices ; but they are no longer realities to thinking and working 
men and women. The liberals of every dendmination of Christians 
are more in accord with one another than they are with the con- 
servatives in their own denominations, The problem in the near 
future is this: Can the liberals remain in comfort in their several 
denominations and so become the bridges of Church Unity ; or will 
they be forced to unite in a comprehensive frame of Church Unity 
outside the existing denominations; or will they rally around the 

more liberal communions? There seems to be little doubt that the 
liberals at the present time are quite comfortable:as Episcopalians 
and as Con tionalists, and not altogether uncomfortable as 
Baptists and as Methodists, and that there is no other denomination 
in which they are so uncomfortable as in the Presbyterian Church. 
It is possible that they may, after a year or more of battle for liberty, 
be compelled to retire from the existing Presbyterian Church and 
abandon it to a traditional, unscholarly and fossilized majority ; and 
then organize a liberal Presbyterian Church as has been done twice 
before in this country. But this is not probable at the present 
time. The liberals will still continue to make themselves as com- 
fortable as possible during the brief period of theological war, until 
a final struggle may determine their destiny. They will go on in 
theological investigation ; they will continue the study of the higher 
criticism of Holy Scripture ; ther will seek more light upon the dark 
problems of the future of the earth and man; they will continue to 
seek God through the Church and the Reason as well as through 
the Bible; they will remain the great constitutional party; they 
will be patient, brave, painstaking and heroic, until the Presbyterian 
Church becomes as broad, catholic and progressive as her Congre- 
gational and Episcopal sisters; and then Church Unity will be 
nigh, at the doors, and a happy end of controversy will be seen ina 
united Protestantism, which will be then encouraged to seek a 
higher and grander unity, in which the Roman and Greek com- 
munions will likewise share.” 
THE YounGc GIRL IN FRANCE 
The second of the Marquise de San Carlos’s admirable papers 
on French life, is given in this number and relates to “French 
Girlhood.” “A young girl in France,” say this writer, “is by no 
means the Bay, fresh, happy creature one is accustomed to in other 
countries.” She continues :— 








“To be courted as a young girl is most unbecoming. To be 
courted as a married woman is a thing universally accepted—in 
very good society. Young girls are invited nowhere, everything in 
the way of amusement being given exclusively for married women, 
who consider girls a nuisance, and who are always literally sendi 
them out of the room! These poor little creatures are suppo 
to be so utterly ignorant of the most elementary rules of natural 
history that the faintest allusion to scandal in its mildest form is 
carefully hidden from them, and we may feel confident that the old 
French joke about the indecency of the study of botany for a jeune 
Jille was based on fact. 

“It is almost impossible to give foreigners an idea of the moral 
swaddling bands that constrain French youth and warp its spon- 
taneous growth. A mother’s one ambition is to launch her child 
suddenly into the wild vortex of life utterly ignorant of its dangers; 
the more ignorant she is found, the more perfect is considered her 
education, Her mamma's anxious vigilance has followed her day 
by day, from the hour of her birth, until she has triumphantly 
placed her darling, as innocent as a new-born babe, on her mar- 
ae day in the arms of a man the child scarcely knows by sight, 
and who is often a Parisian libertine, in its high-bred phase. 

“ Is it surprising that such a bride should experience cruel dis- 
appointments and often end by seeking consolation in those for- 
bidden attachments where heart-breaking remorse follows new and 
deeper disenchantments, that end by shattering belief in all love, 
and leave the young mother powerless in her turn to lead her child 
through the untrodden paths of nature’s own simple laws of love? 

“ Neither can a young man attempt to reform present customs 
and seek a wife of his own choice, for a gentleman is in honor 
bound never to court a girl without having previously asked her 

arents’ permission, and, as the slightest attention to a girl assumes 
immediately in France a serious character, he must either ask this 
= before knowing his bride, or he must run the risk of 

eing shot down by a chivalrous brother, should he afterwards de- 
cline marrying within a few weeks’ notice.” 

THE DUKE OF VERAGUA ON COLUMBUS 

The Duke of Veragua celebrates his departure from the United 
states with an article on the family of his Mustrious ancestor :— 

“ The city and the date of Columbus’s birth have long been 4 
matter * ispute; the —— of his van are ne, ho 
ripe age he appears in Portu en in cosmographic 
The time be’ palens in Spat babe Ws first voyage ts also suf- 


rounded by fancies which obscure historical truth ; fancies such as” 


that with regard to the supposed enmity of the theologians of 
Salamanca, that robs the Friar Dominicus Diego de Deza of 
the importance which Columbus himself attributed to him when he 
affirmed that ‘ after God and the Queen, to him is due, princi 
the discovery’; and also with regard to Dofia Beatriz Enrique 
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and her supposed marriage with Columbus in order to legitimize 
her son, Don Fernando, It has been impossible to determine ex- 
actly the house in Valladolid in which he drew his last breath, and 
it has been even pretended that his remains do not rest in the sep- 
alchre which the ow of Spain destined for them. 

“It is impossible to find valuable data concerning these questions 
on which to base a clearer conception than has ‘hitherto existed, 
and it would be a thankless task to attempt to elucidate them, at 
the same time that it would be foolhardy to pretend to decide them 
with a final authority. 

“ The visit of Columbus’s descendants to America, on the invi- 
tation of the People and the Government of the United States, has 
excited some curiosity and it may not be out of place to give some 
account of the history of the house of Ver. The titles of no- 
dility that this house enjoys at the present time, and by which it is 
known, were not given to Columbus as a reward for his services, 
but, on the contrary, were granted as a compensation for the with- 
holding from his house of those dignities and benefits which were 
their due.” 

In concluding his paper the duke makes this pleasant acknowl- 
edgement to his American entertainers :— 

* To these mysterious workings of Providence I am indebted for 
the hospitality which the American people have extended to me. 
I shall never forget the kindness which es been shown me, nor my 
visit to this beautiful country, where Nature has been so prodigal 
of her gifts and where man, by his labor, has been able to increase 
his wealth and attain a degree of prosperity which is truly marvel- 
lous. These honors, however, will not arouse in my heart feelin 
of vanity. On the contrary, I hope that the remembrance of this 
important period will increase in me a sense of the immense re- 
sponsibility of those who bear honored names, and who are under 
the moral obligation to transmit them, at least untarnished, to their 
—*" and I trust that God will enable me to carry out this 
object.” 


Col. R. G. Ingersoll and the Hon, T. J. Geary discuss the ex- 
cluding of the Chinese from the United States, Prof. S. J. Brun 
tells how divorce is made easy, Edward Atkinson tells ‘“ How Dis- 
trust Stops Trade” and other well-known writers discuss timely 
topics. 





 Lippincott’s ” 

The July Léppencott's is more than usually full of articles of 
literary interest. Among these is “An Old Fashioned View of 
Fiction,” by Maurice Francis Egan. This little end is well 
worth reading, as Mr. Egan seldom writes without having some- 
thing to say.: : 

IBSEN AND TOLSTOI DANGEROUS WRITERS 

“While Americans justly claim that the novelists on whom they 
have put the seal of their approbation are admirably pure, and that 
these novelists spring from America, yet there is a decided tendency 
to read, to talk of, and to circulate the impurest novels written by 
authors on the other side of the sea. One can understand why 
Ibsen’s plays and Tolstoi’s novels should be translated and eagerly 
read. Ibsen and Tolstoi are men of great talent, and their outcries 
in search of some faith which can heal. the wounds that a doubting 
world has inflicted on itself find echoes everywhere. Ibsen 
would make a synthesis between the Paganism of Julian and the 
humaneness of Christianity. He takes his microscope and studies 
the social life of his little country of Norway. It is a failure, he 
thinks, and all Christian civilization is a failure, not because men 
commit sin,—though Ibsen might, with Renan, object to that 
word,—but because men try to hide it, and fancy that society is 
benefited by such concealment. Ibsen recommends utter frankness 
as a remedy for social ills; but if Mrs, Alving, in ‘“ Ghosts,” had 
deserted her husband and proclaimed his baseness to the world the 
moment she found it out, it does not seem as if she or society would 
have been ig benefited. Similarly, the obstreperous doctor, 
in “ An Enemy of Society,” gained very little for the human race 
by proclaiming that the water of his town was polluted before he 
had given the proper authorities a chance to improve matters. The 
trouble is that Ibsen confounds Christianity with the state hypocrisy 
which exists in the kingdom ruled over by the clever descendant of 
Bernadotte. 


“ Tolstoi, too, is crushed to earth by the weight of a state hypoc-- 


tisy; step by step he tries to make his way to better things. Un- 
happily, he cries out that he has found light whenever Fis torch 
explodes a new globe of miasmatic vapor. In the ‘“ Kreutzer 
Sonata ”—it is a pity that such a lovely musical theme should be 
dragged low by association—he dissects an ulcer as old as the 
world itself. He shows what Christ showed when He elevated 


orn, above the highest Pagan ideal, that lust, no matter how 


garlanded and painted, must end in death. And then, as an illogi- 
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cal ruler might try to prevent murders by forbidding human crea- 
— as be born, he declares that marriages ought not to take 
place 

“ There is good reason, then, why the works of Ibsen and Tolstoi 
should be read. But it would be hypocritical to pretend that the 
appearance of the “ Kreutzer Sonata” in every railroad-train and 
on nearly every book-stall was due to the fact that Tolstoi is crying 
out for more light and has a soul in travail. It was due to two 
facts not creditable to the American people at large. The book 
was advertised as immoral; and, in the absence of an international 
copyright law, it could be reproduced by anybody who would spend 
the money necessary for composition, press-work, and binding. 

“For these discreditable reasons the book-stalls were crowded 
with novels whose only claim to notice was that they appealed toa 
prurient—or, rather, an impure—taste. Why was “ Manon Les- 
caut” revived in doubtful English and thrust under every traveller's 
nose? The English translation could not have any of the charm 
that has made the work of the Abbé Prévost a classic in France. 
On nearly every book-stand, too, was Théophile Gautier’s “‘ Made- 
moiselle de Maupin” done into English, not surely to show the 
jewel-like style of that neo-Pagan, but only—as the newsboy in the 
train occasionally remarked—that the American might have some- 
thing “spicy.” Mr. George Moore’s books were transplanted, and 
offered publicly to boys and young girls. There have been many 
protests on the part of the literary artists against the habit of con- 
sidering the modesty of the young in the writing of novels, But is 
there any literary artist, the father of young girls, who would advise 
the indiscriminate circulation of Mr. George Moore's books? or of 
“Mademoiselle de Maupin”? or of Zola’s novels, even with such 
nea tributes to propriety as some of the translators of “La 

erre” have offered ? 

“Sir Walter Scott did not lose anything by his regard for the de- 
cencies, It is not required of the novelist that he should treat 
habitually the phase of life which Ibsen touches in “Ghosts” or 
Daudet in “ Kings in Exile.” The novelists who have taken no 
account of the old-fashioned sentiment of modesty have flaunted at 
every cross-roads during the past summer; and the public taste is 
much the worse for it. Bourget is right ; evil teaching even prettily 
expressed may produce ruin,” 


‘Tue New Poetry AND Mr, W, E. HENiey” 


The above is the title of a readable article by Gilbert Parker. Mr, 
Parker prefaces his paper by a gentle slap at some London fads :— 

“In England, as elsewhere, it is the sport to find labels for 
things; to play at godfather on slight provocation. Occasionally 
it has been found a superfluous game; a case of old wine in new 
bottles; a matter of rechristening. We have had ‘The New Art’ 
in Mr. J. McNeil Whistler; ‘The New Humor’ in Mr, Barry Pain, 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, and Mr. I. Zangwill; and ‘The New 
Poetry’ in Mr. W. E. Henley. It were to consider too curiously to 
ask, Why new? But newspapers must have headlines, and the 
paragraphists counters, It was convenient to treat certain matters 
in art and literature from the standpoint of the curator of a mu- 
seum. The phrases at first were amusing; now they are some- 
what tiresome. At first new names serve as an advertisement; 
but when the advertisement ceases to be amusing, there is dan 
to the art—unless the art be abundantly able to outlive a fashion 
or a fad and is intrinsically valuable. The art itself must be amus- 
ing, or the matter is in the hands of the Philistines; and there is 
no death like that out of Philistia, In London (I cannot speak of 
New York or Philadelphia), if you are clever and ——s ou may 
find a vogue; ae need not be deep, or accurate, or sensible. You 
are fortunate if you are witty. London refuses to take many oo 
seriously. Maybe it is right. It had the new religion in the Sal- 
vation Army and General Booth. These it took seriously. The 
result is not an, In London you must succeed in order to 
keep your vogue. It is not clever in General Booth to have a 
deficit in his treasury. Tentative successes must be followed up 
by permanent successes. The New Religion is on the decline. 
The New Humor is losing ite plananey. e New Art, which has 
never ceased to be amusing, wittily patronizes the Royal Academy 
and finds its home in the Luxembourg. The New Art is alive 
enough to live,—which is an achievement. Some things die long 
before breath halts, It is so with matters as with men.” 

Then of Mr. Henley’s poetry he says :— 

“ That which has re Mr. Henley’s poems from those 
of his fellow poets naturally constitutes the idiosyncrasy or indi- 
viduality of the New School. Mr. Henley’s most distinguished work 
bears much of the same relation to that of Mr. Alfred Austin or 
Mr. William Watson—lately renowned, and more lately unfortu- 
nate—as Walt Whitman’s does to Longfellow’s or Mr. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich’s, or as Heine’s to Béranger’s. It is an odd experi- 
ence to read a poem and be fascinated by it and yet not to recog- 
nize that it has rhyme. It is an easy thing to read the work of 
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else but the c of rhythm and rhyme. enley you 
find far more the perfection in epithet than the delight of rhyme. 
Sometimes the epithet appears too adventurous,—almost startling, 
—yet never crude or inept. It is a bold thing to seize upon some 
common slang expression and incorporate it into verse which, be- 
fore all, shall have distinction and elegance, as well as power, in- 
rh and emotional value. But Mr. Henley has done this success- 
u y ” 


Mr. LANG ANNIHILATED BY MR, FAWCETT 
In a paper on “Certain Points of Style in Writing,” Mr. Edgar 
Faweett contrasts A. Trollope and A, Lang—as though they were 
not sufficiently contrasted by the very nature of things :— 


“ And at his finest I should say that he [Trollope] is perhaps the 
very opposite of that ‘divine amateur’ (as some cynic in London 
not long ago called him), Mr. Andrew Lang. It turns out, when 
we read Trollope’s autobiography, that he was considerable of a 
scholar, Mr. Lang is apparently a scholar, too, and an extremely 
earnest one. But while Trollope kept scholarship and the sense 
of literary form rigidly in the background, Mr. Lang is incessantly 


thrusting them into the foreground, The former is forever con- . 


cealing from us how much he knows; the latter is constantly reveal- 
ing it. He often reveals it in a very pretty and winsome way, but 
it is, after all, a way disheartening to the general reader, If Mr. 
Lang were a great personage, one might imagine that he could se- 
cure the reverence of his readers for a sort of encyclopedic omni- 
science, But he ee aims to be thought the reverse of great— 
to be thought, in fact, ‘delightful’ and ‘rare’ and ‘ bookish.” I am 
not sure that he does not often thoroughly succeed in carrying out 
these intentions, but one is tempted sometimes to marvel just how 
he stands with the ubiquitous Ignoramus among those who peruse 
him, It is not a new style, this of Mr. Lang’s, and at best there 
is aclear pose in it. He looks, let us say, at a sunset, and, lo! we 
are told what Charles Lamb had to say on some particular occa- 
sion about a particular sunset to this or that intimate friend. He 
walks in Fleet Street and glances at the book-shops, and Sidney 
Smith’s remark about a certain kind of old book or new book im- 
mediately confronts us. His pages are dotted with allusions to 
the dead (not often to the living, for Mr. Lang, like the sort of 
character that he is, does not often concern himself with the living), 
until we now and then wonder if the author be not writing a bio- 
graphical dictionary on some new and astute principle. This 
writer’s style does not merely smell of the student’s lamp, it is 
rankly oleaginous with it. And if to the nostrils of his readers his 
oil wafts a fascinating odor (which I have repeatedly been told is 
true), why, all the luckier for Mr. Lang.” 


WALTER PATER’S AFFECTATION 

There will be more sympathy with Mr. Fawcett’s criticism of 
Mr, Walter Pater :-— 

“ Fashion, which has always been so cogent a force in literature, 
now declares itself a bebniges gid of brevity and condensation, How 
long this order of things will continue it is impossible to decide. 
The truth is, both forms are a delight when well done, Mr. 
Walter Pater cultivates simplicity of verbal presentment, yet will 
not be held successful in the estimate of any right-minded judge. 
All that Mr, Pater achieves is an ensemd/e of great affectation. Fe 
presen the impression upon all Sagerremens observers that he is 

sincere, that he solely writes for the mere sake of posturing as a 

assionate zsthete. Some one said, two or three years ago, that 

r. Pater had ‘ style,’ and the reputation of having it has clung to 
him ever since. But in reality he has it not; many of his sentences 
are discord itself; he will repeat ‘in’ and ‘with’ and ‘for’ and 
‘by’ in the same or neighboring clauses until the ring of it all be- 
comes tediously amateurish. He evidently believes that he pos- 
sesses rhythm in his prose, but he almost wholly lacks it. ‘ Marius, 


the Epicurean,’ is a work at once involved, attitudinizing, and 
sadly pedantic.” 


The complete novel of the number is “ The Troublesome Lady,” 
by Patience Stapleton, a writer who is making a reputation for 
vid stories of Western life. The fifth in the series of Notable 
Stories is “ The Reprieve of Capitalist Clyve,” by Owen Wister. 
“On the Way,” by Julian Hawthorne, deals with Washington as a 
starting-point whence to visit the Exposition. 


“The Popular Science Monthly” 
An excellent likeness of the late Charles Arad Joy, Professor of 
Chemistry at Columbia College, is the frontispiece of the July num- 
ber of Popular Science Monthly, which contains a bi 


h- 
ical oon of the Professor, by Marcus Benjamin, Ph.D. *AWhile 
this m ne does not claim much in the way of illustrations, it 
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ublishes some excellent pictures every month—excellent, as serv- 
ing their purpose to illustrate the text. 


PRAISE FOR THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


The American woman, who is the subject of so much contro- 
versy, and who is as apt to be over-praised as over-blamed, is the 
subject of a more than usually temperate article, by M. C. de Va- 
rigny, translated from the Revue des Deux Mondes :— 

“Wherever we meet the American woman—and we meet her 
everywhere, in the ranks of the English peerage and of the highest 
European aristocracy, as well as in more modest conditions—we 
are struck with that marvellous adaptability in which wise men see 
the sign of the superiority of a race or of a species, It is revealed 
notably by that good humor with which she accepts the numerous 
petty annoyances that every change of medium implies and which 
put the best characters on trial. She submits to them without 
effort, and criticises them without bitterness; she is, further, pre- 
pared for them by her education, and does not expect to find 
everything easy. Then the necessity of. manual labor does not 
seem to her like a degrading condition; at most only one or two 

enerations separate her from the time when her grandmother 
Snead the family bread in the primitive settlements. These 
stories are familiar to her, and the lessons deduced from them are 
not discoura; ing or humiliating. She is the daughter of a race of 
emigrants is ave become a great people through work, energy 
and determination. She has in this at her command a whole 
treasury of traditions from which she draws, not without pride. 
We might say, in listening to these stories, that we were hearin 
one of those grandes dames of the past century, emigrants a 
poor, telling with pride in their memoirs how, to supply their 
wants, they worked in London or in Germany, utilizing their ac- 
complishments and their correct taste, and making trimmings and: 
embroidering robes with their own aristocratic hands, * * * 

“If the American Union is to-day one of the first countries in 
the world, it owes the fact to a large extent to the American 
woman, who was and still is an important factor in its astonishin 
prosperity. The United States owes it to her that it has souaavel 
the religious faith, the principle of vitality, imported by the Pilgrim 
fathers to the American shores. She has been the efficacious ar- 
tisan of the work. She has maintained it, extended and enlarged 
it in the church and the school. In hours of difficulty, as during 
the war of independence and the war of secession, the patriotism. 
of the woman sustained the courage of the man. Under all cir- 
cumstances she was his companion and his equal. As such he re- 
yey her, and that respect which she inspired in him by her self- 

enial and her courage in the beginning, by her intelligence and 
good breeding afterward, by her charms and her confidence in his. 
protection, has fashioned American manners, and has strongly im- 
hy gn them with the idea that respect for his companion was. 
or the man one of the prime conditions of moral life. This moral 
life is her own work. She created and she maintains it. In the 
cult of which she is the object, in the homage which man renders 
to her, there is more than the mysterious attraction which sex in- 
spires: there is the instinctive recognition of a great and salutary 
influence nobly exercised.” 

DEMORALIZING CHARITY 

R In Herbert Spencer’s paper on “ The Private Relief of the Poor,’”” 

e says :— 

“Nor is it otherwise with institutions thought by most people to 
be indisputably beneficial—hospitals and dispensaries. The first 
significant fact is that thirty per cent. of the people of London are 
frequenters of them; and the largeness of this proportion makes it 
clear that most of them, not to be ranked as indigent, are able to 
pay their doctors. Gratis medical relief tends to pauperize in more 
definite ways. The out-patients begin by getting physic and pres- 
ently get food ; and the system ‘leads them afterward openly to 
solicit pecuniary aid.’ This vitiating effect is proved by the fact 
that during the forty years from 1830 to 1869, the increase in the 
number of hospital patients has been five times greater than the 
increase of population; and as there has not been more disease, 
the implication is obvious. Moreover, the promise of advice for 
nothing attracts the mean-spirited to the extent that ‘ the poor are 
now being gradually ousted out of the consulting room by well-to- 
do persons.’ People of several hundreds a year, even up to a thou- 
sand, apply as out-patients, going in disguise; twenty per cent. of 
the out-patients in one large hospital having ‘ given false addresses’ 
for the purpose of concealing their identity. Swarming as patients 
thus do, it results that each gets but little attention : a minute being 
the average for each, sometimes diminished to forty-five seconds. 
Thus those for whom the gra#zs advice is intended. get but little. 
Often ‘ the assistance given is merely nominal’ ; and ‘is both a de- 
ception on the public and a fraud upon the poor.’ These gratu- 
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itous medical benefits, such as they are, ‘are conferred chiefly by 
the members of the unpaid professional staffs’ of these charities. 
Some of them prescribe at the rate of three hundred and eighteen 
patients in three hours and twenty minutes—a process sufficiently 
exhausting for men already hard-worked in their private practice, 
and sufficiently disheartening to men with little private practice, 
who thus give without payment aid which otherwise they would 

et be coma for, very much needed by them. So that the six hun- 

red thousand pounds a year of the metropolitan hospitals, which, 
if the annual value of the lands and buildings occupied were added, 
would reach very nearly a million, has largely the effect of demor- 
alizing the patients, taking medical care from those it was intended 
for and giving it to those for whom it was not, and obliging many 
impecunious doctors and surgeons to work hard for nothing. 

“These various experiences, then, furnished by societies and in- 
stitutions supported by voluntary gifts and subscriptions, unite to 
show that whatever benefits flow from: them are accompanied hy 
grave evils—evils sometimes greater than the benefits. They force 
on us the truth that, be it compulsory or non-compulsory, social 
machinery wastes power, and works other effects than those in- 
tended. In proportion as beneficence operates indirectly instead of 
directly, it fails in its end,” 


MoRAL TRAINING IN JAPAN 


The very name of Japan is sufficient to attract attention in these 
days, when artists and writers put so much of their best work into 
exciting public interest in that picturesque country. Dr. W. E. 
Eastlake writes a most intelligent article on. the “ Moral Life of the 
Japanese” for Zhe Popular Science Monthly, in which he says of 
the training of the children ;— 

“ The moral education of Japanese children is conducted partly 
at home and partly in school, and is based largely upon the teach- 
ings of the history of the country. Intrepid valor, zeal, sobriety, 
directness of speech, extreme courtesy, implicit obedience to parents 
and superiors, and deferefitial reverence and regard for old age— 
these are among the chief characteristics looked for in boys; while 
industry, gentleness, faithfulness, and cheerful demeanor are re- 
quired of girls. f 

“ Little or no importanée is attached to the sig training of 
children, Whether the parents be Buddhists or Shintoists it mat- 


ters not, for in either case the children rarely take any part in the . 


religious life of their parents or elders, and indeed usually grow up 
in blissful ignorance as ta what it is all about. True, they may be 
occasionally taken to thé temple, and taught to rub their palms 
together, clap thrice, and incline their heads toward the shrine, as 
they toss their offering of xé#. through the wooden grating of the 
huge money-till, They ee eee some vague notion that there is 
something meritorious in all this, but nothing more, although every 
Japanese home has a latticed niche, or Aamidana, dedicated to the 
service of the household Lares and/Penates, or Datkoku and Ebisu 
as they appear in Japan. . These quaint figures—Dazkoku with his 
bag of rice, and Zézsu with his wise smile and accompanying fish— 
are regarded more as symbols of good luck than supreme beings, 
and are retained, in many homes at least, in the same spirit as we 
Occidentals would fasten a horseshoe over a doorway.” 





“ Macmillan’s’’ 

Macmillan’s Magazine is noteworthy for a number of things— 
one, the continuation of Mr. Blackmore's serial, ‘‘ Perlycross,” two, 
an interesting account of Gilbert White, apropos of his centenary 
and three, Mrs, Richmond Ritchie’s recollections of the late Fanny 
Kemble. Mrs. Ritchie begins by telling of the intimacy of her 
father, Thackeray, with the Kemble family, and then she comes.to 
her own recollections :— 

“It must have been in the early years of the century that Sir 
Thomas Lawrence sketched that well-known and most charming 
head of Miss Fanny Kemble with which we are most of us 
acquainted, The oval face, the dark eyes, the wise young brows, 
the glossy profusion of dark hair, represent her youth; she was no 
less striking in her age, though no great painter ever depicted it. 
She grew to be old indeed, but it was only for a little whilethat she 
was an old woman, Stately, upright, ruddy, and brown of com- 
plexion, almost to the very last; mobile and expressive in feature, 
reproachful, mocking, and humorous, heroic, uplifted in turn. * * * 
As a girl I used to watch Mrs. Kemble stitching at her worsted 
work, and so in later days we have all seen her ; sitting in her arm- 
chair, dressed in her handsome black silk Paris dress and lace cap, 
She sits upright by the window, with flowers on the table beside 
her, while her birds are pecketing in their cage. For a long time 
she kept and tended certain American mocking-birds, letting them 
out of their cages to fly about the room, and perch here and there 
upon the furniture. ‘I have no right,’ she used to say, ‘ to inflict 
the annoyance of my pleasures upon, my servants, and therefore I 
attend to my birds and their requirements myself.’ She emphasizes 
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her words as she sits at work, stitching in the long colored threads 
with extra point as she speaks, or again, when she is interested in 
what she says, putting down her tapestry and looking straight into 
your face, as she explains her meaning directly and clearly, without 
fear of being misunderstood. I once complained to: her of some- 
thing said by some one else. ‘I do not care what anyone thinks of 
me or chooses to say of me '—I can almost hear her speak—‘ nay, 
more than that, I do not care what anyone chooses to say of the 
people I love; it does not in any way affect the truth. People are 
at liberty to speak what they choose, and I am also at liberty 
not to care one farthing for what they say nor for any mistakes 
that they make.’ What Mrs. Kemble did care for, se parsing 
with infinite solicitude, was the fear of having ever caused pain by 
anything that she had said in the energy of the moment ; she would 
remember it and think over it after days had passed.” 

Mrs. Ritchie gives a dramatic description of Mrs, Kemble’s 
mimetic powers :— 

“I myself fortunately once happened to ask her some question 
concerning ‘As You Like It’ which had been her sister's favorite 

lay. Suddenly, as if by a miracle, her little room seemed trans- 

ormed ; there were the actors, not even actors; there stood Rosa- 
lind and Celia themselves, there stood the’ Duke, there was Orlando 
in the life and spirit. One spoke and then another, Rosalind plead- 
ing, the stern Duke unrelenting ; then we were somehow carried to 
the Forest with its depths and its | company. It all lasted 
but a few moments, and there was Mrs. Kemble again sitting in 
her chair in her usual corner; and yet I cannot to this day realize 
that the ‘whole beautiful mirage did not sweep through the little 
room, with color and light and emotion, and the rustling of trees, 
and the glittering of embroidered draperies.” 

“Mrs. Kemble told me that she herself had only once ‘heard her 
aunt Mrs, Siddons read, She said the impression was very over- 

wering, though she had been almost a child at the time. It was 
rom the witches’ scene in ‘ Macbeth ’ that Mrs. Siddons read, She 
was very old and broken at the time, and living in retirement, but 
she forgot her suffering state in her theme. The sense of storm 
and mystery and power was all round about, Mrs. Kemble said. 
One can imagine the scene, the dark-eyed maiden sitting at the feet 
“ ” great actress and receiving the initiation from her failing 

ands,” ! 





**McClure’s "’ 

The literary feature of McClure’s Magazine for this month is 
an interview between Edward Everett Hale and Dr. O. W. Holmes. 
Those persons who think that Dr; Holmes and Mr, Hale are men 
of the same age will be surprised to learn, from this article, that 
the latter was an under-graduate at Harvard when the former was 
coating poems to its graduating classes, and as a “little boy” he 
learned the autocrat’s “Old Ironsides” to recite on state occa- 
sions, Of Dr. Holmes in Beacon Street, Mr. Hale says :— 

“ Nobody is more accessible than Dr. Holmes. 1 doubt if any 
doorbell in Boston is more rung than his. And nowhere is the 
visitor made more kindly at home, His dwn work-room takes in 
all the width of a large house in Beacon Street; a wide window 
commands the sweep of the mouth of Charles River; insummer 
the gulls are hovering above it, in winter you may see them chaff- 
ing together on bits of floating ice, which are on their way to the 
sea. Across that water, by stealthy rowing, the boats of the Eng- 
lish squadron carried the men who were to die at Concord the next 
day, at Concord Bridge. Beyond is Bunker Hill Monument; and 
just this side of the monument Paul Revere crossed the same river 
to say that that English army was coming. 

“For me, I had to deliver on Emerson’s ninetieth birthday an 
address on my memories of him and his life. Holmes used to meet 
him, from tollage days down, in a thousand ways, and has written 
a charming memoir of his life. 1 went round there one day, there- 
fore, to ask some questions, which might put my own memories of 
Emerson in better light, and afterwards I obtained his leave to 
make this sketch of the talk of half an hour. When we think of it 
here, if we ever fall to talking about such things, everyone would; 
say that Holmes is the best talker we have or know, But when 
you are with him, you do not think whether he is or is not, You 
are under the spell of his kindness and genius, Still no minute 
eae in which you do not say to yourself; ‘I hope! shall remem- 

r those very words always.’ 

“ Thinking of it after 1 come home, 1 am reminded of the flow 
and fun of the Autocrat. But you never say so to yourself when 
you are sitting in his room.” 

They fell to talking about Emerson and Hale, 

“I said,” writes Mr, Hale, ‘that there was no greater nonsense 
than the talk of Emerson’s time, that he introduced German philoso- 
phy here, and I asked Holmes if he thought that Emerson had bor- 
rowed anything in the philosophical line from the German, He 
agreed with me that his philosophy was thoroughly home-bred, and 
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wrought out in the experience of his own home life. He said that 
he was disposed to believe that that would be true of Emerson 
which he knew was true of himself. He knew Emerson went over 
a great many books, but he did not really believe that he often really 
read a book through. I remember one of his phrases was, that he 
thought that Emerson ‘ tasted books’; and he cited a bright lady 
from Philadelphia, whom he had met the day before, who had said 
that she thought men of genius did not rely much upon their read- 
ing, and had complimented him by asking if he did so. Holmes 
said : 


“*T told her—I had to tell her—-that in reading my mind is 
always active. I do not follow the author steadily or implicitly, 
but my thought runs off to right and left. It runs off in every 
direction, and I find I am not so much taking his book as I am 
thinking my own thoughts upon his subject.’ ” 

Dr. Holmes showed the greatest appreciation for all the kindness 
and attention he had received. 

“1 think,” says Mr. Hale, “ it was on this that Dr. Holmes spoke 
with a good deal of feeling about the value of appreciation. He 
was ele to go back to tell of the pleasure he had received from 
persons who had 
written to him, even 
though he did not 
know them, to say of 
how much use some 

lar line of his 

d been. Among 
others he said that 
Lothrop Motley had 
told him that, when 
he was all worn out 
in his work in a 
country where he had 
not many friends, and 
among stupid old ma- 
nuscript archives, two 
lines, of Holmes’s 
braced him up and 
helped him through: 


‘Stick to your aim: 
the mongrel’s hold 
will slip, 

But only crowbars 
loose the bull-dog's 
grip.’ 

“He was very 
funny about flattery. 
‘ That is the trouble 
of having so many 
friends, body 
flatters you. I do not 
mean to let them hurt 
me if I can help it, 
and flattery is not 
necessarily untrue, 
But you have to be 
on your guard when 
everybody is as kind to you as everybody is to me.’ ” 


A Story Asout ‘JANE Eyre” 

Dr. William Wright tells the readers of McC/ure's of the first 
reception of a copy of “ Jane Eyre” by the Irish Brontés. It was 
sent to them anogymously, but Hugh Bronté suspected that his niece, 
Charlotte, was its author. The Rev. David McKee was the only 
— near by who knew anything about literature, and to him 

ugh Bronté turned :— 

“He tied up the three volumes in a red handkerchief, and called 
with them at the manse, Contrary to his usual custom, he asked 
if he could see Mr. McKee alone. The interview, of which my in- 
formation comes from an eye-witness, took place in a large parlor, 
which contained a bed, aed a central table on which Mr. McKee’s 
tea was spread. 

“Hugh Bronté began in a mysterious whisper to unfold his sad 
tale to Mr. McKee, as if his niece had been guilty of some serious 
indiscretion. Mr. McKee comforted him by suggesting that the 
book might not have been written by his niece at at At this point 
Hugh Bronté was prevailed upon to draw up to the table to partake 
of the abundant tea that had been prepared for Mr. McKee, while 
the latter proceeded to examine the fone. Bronté settled down in 
the most self-denying manner to dispose of the heap of bread and 
butter, and the pot of tea, while McKee went galloping over the 


pages of the first volume of ‘Jane Eyre,’ oblivious to all but the 
ascinating story. 
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“‘ The afternoon wore on; Bronté sat at thetable, watching the 
features of the reader as they changed from sombre to gay, and 
from flinty fierceness to melting pathos. 

“ When the servant went in to remove the tea things and light 
the candles, both men were sitting silent in the gloaming. McKee, 
roused from his state of abstraction, observed Bronté sitting at the 
débris and empty plates. 

“* Hughey,’ he said, breaking the silence, ‘the book bears the 
Bronté stamp on every sentence and idea, and it is the grandest 
novel that has been produced in ~~ time’; and then he added: 
‘ The child, “ Jane Eyre” is your father in petticoats, and Mrs. Reed 
is the wicked uncle by the Boyne.’ 

“ The cloud passed from Hugh Bronté’s brow, and the apologetic 
tone from his voice, He started up as if he had received new life, 
wrung Mr. McKee’s hand, and hurried away comforted, to comfort 
others. Mr. McKee had said the novel was ‘gram,’ and that was 
enough for the Irish Brontés. 

“ There was joy in the Bronté house when Hugh returned and 
reported to his brothers and sisters what Mr. McKee had said. 
They needed no further commendation, for they knew no higher 
court on such a mat- 
ter. They had all 
been alarmed lest 
Charlotte had done 
something to be 
ashamed of; but on 
Mr. McKee’s_ ap- 
proval, pride and ela- 
tion of spirit suc- 
ceeded depression 
and sinking of heart.” 


Other interesting 
articles are to be 
found in this number, 
together with a series 
of “Human Docu- 
ments,” including E. 
E. Hale, M. de Bio. 
witz, Daniel Vierge 
and Thomas A. Edi- 

. son, 





Guy de 
Maupassant 


THE DISTING- 
UISHED French ro- 
mancer, Guy de Mau- 
passant, died in the 
morning of July 6. 
His death occurred 
eighteen months after 
the loss of his mind, 
M. de Maupassant 
was born on Aug. 5, 
1850, at Chateau Me- 
romesnil, Seine Inférieure. After his father, who was a stock- 
broker, deserted his family, and went to Southern France with 
a paramour, Mme. de Maupassant managed to educate her two 
boys with her inheritance, and then accepted a position as ac- 
countant in a business house. Maupassant was placed as clerk 
in the Navy Office at Paris, the connection lasting about fifteen 
years, While there he began the practice of writing verses as a 
preparation for future literary work; and the good results of his 
efforts at that time may be seen in his fluent prose. 

During his life in Paris, Maupassant became acquainted with 
Zola and the brothers Goncourt, but chiefly with Gustave Flau- 
bert, who became his intimate friend and counsellor, and whose 
influence was a moving power in his career. Through the advice 
of his older friend, Maupassant worked for many years at liter- 
ature, as though an apprentice, and not until 1880, when he was in 
his thirtieth year, and his master had died, did he begin to publish 
his writings. After his apparent inactivity, even his friends did not 
expect highly successful or meritorious work from him; but there 
appeared in a series of tales by Zola and his friends, “ Boule-de- 
Suif,” with the name of Guy de Maupassant attached to it. Then 
his friends saw the fruits of his apparently useless study with Flau- 
bert, and the reading public found a new star. In quick succession 
there followed a long array of stories, many of which he had already 
written. Some of these were coarse, some full of pathos, some 
tinged with the horror that later settled over his life, and in others, 
other shades of humor prevailed ; for all of (and more than) these 
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various tempers were latent in the composite nature of this author, 
whose heavy neck and square, solid head appeared strangely belied 
by the softness of his eyes, in whose expression the great kindness 
mt his nature was revealed. The success of his writings, in the 
short twelve years that formed his career, brought him an income 
which enabled him to live in luxury, whether on his yacht, the Bel- 
Ami; or in his little hotel in the quarter, so dear to artists, near the 
Pare Monceau ; or at the shore, whither he often fled to conciliate 
his health, so continuously abused. 





Guy DE MAUPASSANT 


In his attempts to sustain his reputation he worked harder and 
harder, until, in his prime, he found his powers failing. This, it 
must be owned, was by no means wholly, or perhaps even chiefly, 
due to overwork ; for, in addition to an inherited infirmity of the 
mind and fearful suffering from neuralgia, dissipation sapped his 
strength. The thought of giving up being intolerable, he began the 
use of morphineand hasheesh. His mother found out this habit and 
implored that she might live with him, thinking that her presence 
might rescue him from the threatening ruin. On various pretexts 
he refused her request; and as might be expected, the drugs 
brought, with the fervid stimulus by whose aid he wrote some of 
his strongest books, their terrible after-effects. His self-control 
was gone; darkness was horrible to him, and he could not endure 
to sleep alone with his door shut. This destruction, begun by his 
own deeds, was completed by his excessive use of chloral and ether. 
A lesion of the brain was the result, and when he was not yet forty- 
two years of age he was placed in a private mad-house. Even 
here there was no rest for him, for he was continually wearied by 
self-imposed physical exercise ; and the gloom of his mental atmos- 
phere was shown by his attempt at self-destruction and the habitual 
tenor of his speech. 

M. de Maupassant, though not a moral man, had sterling good 
qualities, being of an open nature, kind-hearted and genially hu- 
morous. His filial treatment of his mother, in giving her a costly 
house at Nice (where she has lived in darkened rooms since in- 
firmity made the daylight as painful to her as was the darkness to 
her son) and his care or the orphans of a brother who had been 
always jealous of and hostile toward him, show traits that are none 
too common, 

To the casual observer it seems strange that, with such a power- 
ful body, with the self-control which his features indicated, and 
with the resoluteness of will which enabled him, in the long years 
of his apprenticeship, to acquire that facility of expression which in 
most writers is inborn if possessed at all, he should have broken 
down before he had fairly attained the meridian of his career. In 
the face of the excesses that brought about this fall, we must own 
that he was a man in whom some of the best of human emotions 
may be found, He needed, perhaps more than anything else, a 
higher moral standard than was to be found in the circles in which 
his lot was cast. 

We make room for a quotation from a Paris letter from “ E, C,”’ 
(Mrs. Crawford) apropos of his insanity, which appeared in the 
New York 7rzbune of Jan. 24, 1892 :— 

‘*He was not a man of genius, but he had not only natural 
brightness and artistic receptiveness, but he understood the force 
of Buffon’s saying that talent comes of untiring patience. * * * 
As a literary artist, there was no harder worker, nobody more true 
to his standard of artistic excellence, which was to produce in 
everything he wrote the illusion of truth. He called himself an 
illusionist. Impressionable as a well-prepared photographer's 
negative, he cultivated the habit of ¢lose observation, was happy 
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in his selections of traits, incidents and circumstances, and dis- 
carded (after he had chosen) all that were not essential to the devel- 
opment of his characters, which he made to portray themselves, 
* * * He has given the world many novels and stories in which 
the animal side of human nature is too much brought into view. 
but with a high hand and a vocabulary free from grossness. He 
has not the sustaining power of Fielding. But I have often 
thought of that writer in reading his works. Fielding, however, is 
¢ prodigious strength whereas de Maupassant is only prodigiously 
clever, 

Among papers: writings are “Des Vers,” “Une Vie” 
“Bel-Ami,” “Le Horla,” “ Yvette,” ‘Fort Comme la Mort,” 
‘‘ Histoire du Vieux Temps,” “La Maison Tellier,” “ Pierre et 
Jean,” “Les Sceurs Rondoli,” “Contes du wal “ Contes et, 
Nouvelles,” ‘“ Monsieur Parent,” “La Petite ue,” “La Vie 
Errante,” “Clair de Lune,” “Le Rosier de Mme. Husson,” 
“ Musette,” “ Notre Coeur,” “ Sur L'Eau,” “ Les Contes de Becasse,” 
“Mile, Fife” and “ Au Soleil.” 





Prof. Drummond at Chautauqua 
[The New York Tribune, July 10.) 

THE conspicuous feature of the first week’s program at Chau- 
tauqua has been the lectures on the “ Ascent of Man” by Prof. 
Henry Drummond, of Glasgow. Among the many celebrities here 
his has been the most striking personality. English in dress and 





Pror, Henry DruMMOND 


gait, tall and rather spare, well knit and muscular, of ruddy com- 
plexion and sandy hair, a forehead of great expanse, and keen, 
changing brown eyes, which would be piercing if they were not 
kind, he has commanded rather than attracted general attention, 

* * * His manner is as simple and unaffected as it is digni- 
fied and courteous, with always the suggestion of the thoughtful 
man who desires to avoid attentions, It would be an audacious 
interviewer, indeed, who would make a venture for personal infor- 
mation, and the amount obtained would be comparable to some of 
the atoms described in the lectures, with a large credit in favor of 
infusoria, In this particular Prof. Drummond is utterly elusive, 
The lectures on a subject that could so easily have been abstruse 
and obscure were as easy and pleasant as familiar tales, free from 
technical terms and extravagant expressions and all affectation of 
mannerism or style. Simplicity and earnestness are his most im- 

ressive characteristics, The tearful, pleased tribute of a little 

anish nursemaid, after the vesper address of “ The Angelus,” that 
it was so plain she understood every word, the first English sermon 
she had been able to understand, has been general, in varyin 
forms. The lectures have been literary expressions of scientific 
facts, and permeated with a spiritual influence. 
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Prof, Drummond was born in Sterling, Scotland, a little more 
than forty years ago, The studious young man was sent to the 
University of Edinburgh, and later to the University of Tubingen, 
in both of which institutions he distinguished himself. He took a 
complete theological course in the Free Church Divinity Hall, and 
in 1877 he was made lecturer in science at the Free Church College 
in Glasgow. When thirty-two years old the young theologian and 
scientist became famous through “ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” Thirty editions of this book were published in England 
alone, and it was translated into French, German, Dutch and Nor- 
wegian. The year following he was made professor of science in 
the Free Church College. With Prof. Geikie he travelled in 
America and Central Africa, and on his return an invitation was 
accepted to address Mr. Moody’s school at Northfield, “ The 
Greatest Thing in the World ” being the essay read on that occa- 
sion. 

Prof. Drummond is a close observer and student, and his publi- 
cations represent but a small part of his ehagger 8 Some of his 
books have been sent out through necessity after unauthorized, 
garbled versions of his addresses had appeared. Besides the books 
named elsewhere in this sketch, the only other books which have 
his authorized publication are ‘“ Pax Vobiscum,” ‘“ The Changed 
Life,” ‘The City Without a Church,” “ Tropical Africa” and 
“ The Programme of Christianity.” All other addresses ascribed to 
him are compilations from unauthorized reports, printed under 
titles not assigned by him. 

The personality of Prof. Drummond has not escaped misrepre- 
sentation, and he refers laughingly to the oe and vigorous 
protest of a man in Minneapolis who, during his recent visit, de- 
nounced him as a fraud and imitator of the real Prof. Drummond, 
whom he had heard elsewhere and knew, The fabulous story 
about his missionary work in Malta in fact resolves itself to a few 
informal addresses,to the soldiers during a pleasure visit to that 
island, and, contrary. to the oft-repeated statement, Prof. Drum- 
mond is not a regularly ordained minister in the Presbyterian 
Church, but has taken thorough courses in theology and science in 
the universities already named. He is unmarried, in independent 
circumstances, a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh and of 
the Geological Society, and continues in the chair of science in the 
Free Church College in Glasgow. 

An illustration used in one of his lectures this week, of a boy he 
had come across here whose speech is of his own construction, 
suggests his lively interest in boys, indicated also in the booklets 
” First ” and “ Baxter’s Second Innings,” and in the account of the 
boys’ brigade in Scotiand and England given here in his first ad- 
dress. Fhe most patriotic American will hardly find fault with his 
observance of the Fourth of July last week, when, as a loyal 
British subject, successive explosions of fireworks were observed 
by him with a hearty “ God save the Queen!” and uncovered head. 
Besides a daily lecture on some phase of the evolution of man, 
Prof. Drummond has on several days made an address at the 
Round Table of the mee a Scientific and Literary Circle. 
These spontaneous talks had all the charm of easy and pleasant 
conversation, His quick _— after the lectures, at times 
not accomplished until a fusillade of questions had been hurled, 
has been amusing, and recalls his recent flight into the Canadian 
hunting-grounds to escape men and mails, Solitary rambles in 
the forest beyond St, Paul’s Grove, swimming and fishing, attend- 
ance on public lectures and exercises, and not a little study of 
Chautauqua and of Chautauquans, have made up his days here. 





The Lounger 


WHAT IS ONE man’s idea of interesting reading is not another's, 
It seems that some English newspapers have been making merry 
over The Critic's summer plans of authors. I would have some 
words to say in reply to their hilarity, if Mr. James Payn had not 
already said them much better than I could, in the columns of The 
Illustrated London News :—‘ In this country,” says Mr, Payn, “we 
do not much care whither our authors are going for the summer— 
or afterwards. We prefer to learn from our morning journal which 
of our royalties went out in a pony-carriage the pre day, or 
which ‘walked on the slopes,’ an exercise, though apparently an 
acrobatic feat, that has not much excitement about it. If authors 
ever made their appearance in the Birthday list, which they never 
do, we might take more interest in them, but that would not be on 
account of their literary gifts. Still, to some people even in 
England personal news respecting those who make them forget 
their sorrows or their pains by pleasant books have a certain 
interest. In the case of more eminent writers even, details are 
not unwelcome, especially when they are characteristic. The critic 
was wrong who asserted it to be mere trifling in Boswell to tell us 
that Johnson cut—indeed, I fear it was ‘ bit’—his nails down to 
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the quick. One cannot fancy him with long finger-nails—which is 
fortunate, for they would have probably been ‘in mourning.’ 
Similarly, it is not ‘ contemptible ’ to tell how a great scholar ‘ stud- 
ied prostrate on the floor with his books about him.’ Disraeli the 
elder, whom no one will accuse of littleness or want of understand- 
ing, observes that much is to be learnt from these apparently un- 
important ava. ‘ How superficial,’ he says, ‘ is the cry of the critic 
who exclaims “ Give me no anecdotes of an author, but give me his 


works”! For my part, I have often found the anecdotes more in- 
teresting than the works.’ ” 





Is IT THAT MR. ANDREW LANG is easily “ teased,” as the chil- 
dren say? or does he take his American tormenters as a huge joke 
and their words as texts whereon to hang smart homilies? A youn 
man named Harte drew him out some time. ago, and now Prof. 
Boyesen has tormented him into a reply from the columns of 7he 
Illustrated London News. “have not lived in vain,” exclaims 
Mr. Lang. “I have amazed and amused a Professor. His name 
is Prof. H. H. Boyesen. He writes on ‘American Literary Criti- 
cism and its Value,’ in 7e Forum, and 1 gather from what he says 
that he is an author and a critic, as well as a Professor of some- 
thing; also that he has heroines of his own, though that may be an 
incorrect inference. Though I am not an American critic, yet the 
learned Professor goes out of his way to inform the world that I 
am amazing and amusing. Can I do less than return the compli- 
ment, assuring the Professor that he astonishes me a good deal by 
his estimates of himself and of other people?” 





WHAT Mk, LANG OBJECTS to in Prof. Boyesen’s article is this 
paragraph :— 

‘* What, for instance, can it matter to me if an anonymous young 
ny who incidentally confesses to a warm admiration for 

ider Haggard'and regards Walter Scott as the grand master of 
fiction—what can it matter to me, I say, if such a man finds me 
dull and commonplace? I have never suspended my heroines 
over the brinks of yawning chasms, nor have | introduced monkeys 
falling in love with men or men with monkeys ; nor am I equal to 
the depicting of the perennial charms of women two thousand 
years old. The laurels of romancers who revel in this style 
of juvenile entertainment never disturb my slumbers; and 
the opinions of critics who, like the amazing Andrew Lang, take 
pleasure in such rubbish may amuse me, but influence me no 


more than the chorus of mosquitoes that hum about my ears of a 
summer's night.” 





MR. LANG incidentally objects to being compared with mos- 
quitoes, and defends his admiration of Walter Scott and Rider 
Haggard. Of course I agree with Mr. Lang’s enthusiasm for the 
creator of Waverley, but not, of course, for the creator of *‘ She.” 
In that I have never taken him seriously. I think that Mr. Hag- 
gard’s stories, as a reaction from a too dilettante school, amused 
and interested him; but that he had any real admiration for their 
literary merit, I never for a moment believed. When everyone 
turned upon him and denounced him for championing Haggard, he 
stuck to his guns and declined to hoist a flag of truce, He was ir- 
ritated into saying more than he really meant. Then again, if I 
mistake not, it was the en ey of “ King Solomon's Mines” that 
Mr. Lang praised. “She” had not been created then. 





Mr. LANG, I regret to say, is not as amusing in his skirmish 
with Prof, Boyesen as he sometimes is, He has gone on the war- 
path with too heavy a foot, and he wields a battle-axe instead of a 
rapier. With the latter weapon he is most skilful. What he 
seems most anxious to impress his readers with, is the fact that he 
has never read any of Prof, Boyesen’s novels, which he thinks would 
wien | not disturb his slumbers; but adds that “one does not 

now till he tries.” I can assure him that the Professor’s tales will 
not give him night-mares, whatever else they may do. 





NO MATTER WHAT the Rev. H. R. Haweis does, no matter how 
quietly he may do it, it is sure to make a noise in the world. Once 
he wrote of ‘‘ Music and Morals,” an innocent enough subject, and 
the book attracted the attention of two continents; now he has 
written a life of the late Sir Morell Mackenzie, and, before the 
book is put upon the market, it has made a sensation that Mr. 
Haweis could not have anticipated. It seems that the Mackenzie 
family asked him to write the book and furnished him with the 
necessary family documents, while his thirty years’ friendship with 
Sir Morell filled up the -gaps. The understanding was that the 
MS. should be submitted to them before it was put into print. 
The family read the manuscript and the family did not approve; 
but, rumor says, rag ge declined to pay for the work that Mr. 
Haweis had done. He was asked to su oe the book, and per- 
haps he would have done so; but his ub isher saw a sensation, and 
not only printed it but published it. 


he family threaten suit and 
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the — in the meantime, is buying and reading the book. I do 
not know the ins and outs of the quarrel; but it is a pretty one as 
it stands and gives Mr. Haweis a publicity such as he has not en- 
joyed for several years. 





THE LONDON Literary World, in commenting upon the sub- 
ject, says, ‘‘ We may be permitted to say that only a bold man, or 
avery hopeful one, woul have undertaken the task of writing a 
memoir under such conditions,” Thomas Hughes undertook a 
similar task some six or seven years ago, He wrote a Memoir of 
Peter Cooper, at the request of that philanthropist’s family, and fail- 
ing to please them, it was never published. The book was printed, 
for I saw a copy in London, at the time; but it was never sold to 
the public. I don’t know why Mr. Cooper's family objected to it, 
but they did, and that was enough for Mr. Hughes and his pub- 
lishers, Messrs, Macmillan & Co. That Mr. Hughes was paid 
for his work I have no doubt, neither have I any doubt as to the 
readableness of the memoir. 





LORD FREDERICK HAMILTON who, with Sir Douglas Straight, 
edits Mr. W. W. Astor’s English magazine, has been interviewed, 
as so experienced an editor could not fail to be, as to his opinion of 
American magazines in England. Lord Frederick did not hesitate 
to give the circulations of these magazines, though he failed to say 
where he got his figures. Harfer's, he said, sold 15.000 copies in 
England and Zhe Century and Scribner's only that number be- 
tween them. The Harfer's agent in London took the trouble to 
deny Lord Frederick's statement, so far as that magazine was con- 
cerned; but the other two have not thought it worth their while to 
reply. The London public must be very credulous if it believes 
such unauthorized statements as that of Mr. Astor’s noble editor. 
It would be more to the purpose if he gave the circulation of The 
ied Mall Magazine ; though I doubt if that is anything to any- 

ody. 





The Pall Mall Magazine is a proof, if proof were wanted, 
that money alone cannot make a good magazine; brains and 
taste are quite as important adjuncts. When the only element 
is money, I have noticed that authors do not give their best work. 
I do not mean that they intentionally withhold it; but there is 
something that they feel, when money alone is the incentive, that 
freezes the cockles of their heart. There are good names among 
the contributors to the July number of 7he Pall Mail, but I don’t 
think that I ever saw more uninteresting work from the same 
im le. Bret Harte’s poem is utterly without the touch that made 

is fame ; while you have to look twice at Mr. Boughton’s illustra- 
tions to his own story to make sure that they arehis. Authors and 
artists may like to work for money, but it does not inspire them as 
does a hint or suggestion from an editor who brings a sympathetic 
intelligence to bear upon them. 





Mr. ASTOR BEING a gentleman and a scholar and his editors 
having such advantages as titles give, one would naturally look to 
his magazine for refinemeut and taste; but they would look in vain, 
If you can show me anything more vier than the alleged humor- 
ous illustrations in Zhe Pall Mall azine, 1 must decline to 
look at them. Take, for instance, No.1 of “ People we have Met,” 
in the July number. If that is a specimen of the people Mr. Astor 
has met in London, I should advise him to come home at once. 


“The Dismal Throng ” 


MR. ROBERT BUCHANAN, who is happiest when criticising his 
literary contemporaries, contributes to the next /d/er the following 
stanzas, entitled “‘ The Dismal Throng.” They were written, he 
says, “after reading the last Study in Literary Distemper.” A 
prose note appended to the verses contains this declaration :— 

“ These verses refer to a literary phenomenon that will in time 
become historical, that phenomenon being the sudden growth, in 
all parts of Europe, of a fungus-literature bred of Foulness and 
Decay; and contemporaneously, the intrusion into all parts of 
human life of a Calvinistic yet materialistic Morality. This litera- 
ture of a sunless Decadence has spread widely, by virtue of its own 
uncleanness, and its leading characteristics are gern. ugliness, 
prurience, preachiness, and weedy flabbiness of style. That it has 
not flourished in Great Britain, save among a small and discredited 
Cockney minority, is due to the inherent manliness and vigor of the 
national character. The land of Shakespeare, Scott, Burns, Field- 
ing, Dickens, and Charles Reade is protected against literary mias- 
mas by the strength of its humor and the sunniness of its tempera- 
ment,—R.B,” 

“ The Fairy Tale of Life is done, 
The horns of Fairyland cease blowing, 





1 Mathilde Serao, an Italian novelist, * A Spanish novelist, ® Verlaine and Ri 
bend, two pons of the Parisian Decadence. 4 A Norwe 
aupassant, Pau ‘get, 
M Parisia and novelist. 7’ Jean Richepin, ditto. * Mr, 
® Mr. William tales newspaper arttie, 10Mr, George Moore 


The Critic 


The Gods have left us one by one, 
And the last Poets, too, are going ! 
Ended is all the mirth and song, 
Fled are the merry Music-makers ; 
And what remains? The Dismal Throng 
Of literary undertakers ! 


“ Clad in deep black of funeral cut, 
With faces of forlorn expression, 
Their eyes half open, souls close shut, 
They stalk along in = procession ; 
The latest seed of Schopenhauer, 
Born of a Trull of Flaubert’s choosing, 
They cry, while on the ground they glower, 
‘ There’s nothing in the world amusing !’ 


“ There’s Zola, grimy as his theme, 
Nosing the sewers with cynic pleasure, 
Sceptic of all that poets dream, 
All hopes that simple mortals treasure ; 
With sense most keen for odours strong, 
He stirs the Drains and scents disaster, 
Grim monarch of the Dismal Throng 


Who bow their heads before ‘ the Master.’ 


‘‘ There’s Miss Matilda! in the south, 
There’s Valdes? in Madrid and Seville, 


There’s mad Verlaine* with gangrened mouth, 


Grinning at Rimbaud and the Devil. 
From every nation of the earth, 
Instead of smiling merry-makers, 
They come, the foes of Love and Mirth, 
The Dismal Throng of Undertakers. 


“ There’s Tolstoi, towering in his place 
O’er all the rest by head and shoulders ; 
No sunshine on that noble face 


Which Nature meant to charm beholders ! 


Mad with his self-made —. shirt, 
Obscene, through hatred of obsceneness, 
He from a pulpit built of Dirt 
Shrieks his Apocalypse of Cleanness! 


“ There’s Ibsen,* puckering up his lips, 
Squirming at Nature and Society, 
Drawing with tingling finger-tips 
The clothes off naked Impropriety ! 
So nice, so nasty, and so grim, 
He hugs his gloomy bottled thunder ; 
To summon up one smile from Aim 
Would be a miracle of wonder ! 


“ There’s Maupassant, who takes his cue 
From Dame Bovary’s bourgeois troubles; __ 
There’s Bourget, dyed his own sick “ blue,” 
There's Loti, blowing blue soap bubbles ;. 
There’s Mendés® (no Catullus, he !) 
There’s Richepin,’ sick with sensual passion. 
The Dismal Throng! So foul, so free, 
Yet sombre all, as is the fashion. 


“* Turn down the lights! put out the Sun! 
Man is unclean and morals muddy, 
The Fairy Tale of Life is done, 
Disease and Dirt must be our study ! 
Tear open Nature’s genial heart, 
Let neither God nor gods escape us, 
But spare, to give our subjects zest, 
The basest god of all—Priapus !’ 


“The Dismal Throng! ‘Tis thus they preach, 
From Christiana to Cadiz, 
Recruited as they talk and teach 
By dingy lads and draggled ladies ; 
Without a sunbeam or a song, 
With no clear Heaven to hunger after; 
The Dismal Throng! the Dismal Throng ! 
The foes of Life and Love and Laughter ! 


“ By Shakespere’s Soul! if this goes on, 
From every face of man and woman 
The gift of gladness will be gone, 

. And laughter will be thought inhuman! 


Pierre Loti, novelists of ¢' 
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The only beast who smiles is Man! 
That marks him out from meaner creatures ! 
Confound the Dismal Throng, who plan 


To take God's birth-mark from our features! 


“ Manfreds who walk the hospitals, 
Laras and Giaours grown scientific, 
They wear the clothes and bear the palls 
Of Stormy Ones once thought terrific ; 
They play the same old funeral tune, 
And posture with the same dejection, 
But turn from howling at the moon 
To literary vivisection ! 


“ And while they loom before our view, 
Dark’ning the air that should be sunny, 
Here’s Oscar,* pong dismal too, 
Our Oscar, who was once so funny! 
Blue china ceases to delight 
The dear curl’d darling of society, 
Changed are his breeches, once so bright, 
For foreign breaches of propriety ! 
“I like my Oscar, tolerate 
My Archer’ of the Dauntless Grammar, 
new, e’en my Moore’® I estimate 
ot too unkindly, ‘spite his clamour ; 
But I prefer my roses still 
To all the garlic in their garden— 
Let Hedda gabble as she will, 
I'll stay with Rosalind, in Arden! 
“O for one laugh of Rabelais, 
To rout these moralising croakers ! 
(The cowls were mightier far than they, 
Yet fled before that King of Jokers) 
O for a slash of Fielding’s pen! 
To bleed these pimps of Melancholy ! 
O for a Boz, born once again 
To play the Dickens with such folly ! 
“ Yet stay ! why bid the dead arise ? 


Why call them back from Charon's wherry ? 
Come, Yankee Mark, with twinkling eyes, 


Confuse these ghouls with something merry ! 


Come, Kipling, with thy soldiers three, 
Thy barrack-ladies frail and fervent, 
orsake thy themes of butchery 
And be the merry Muses’ servant ! 


“Come, Dickens’ foster-son, Bret Harte! 

Come, Sims, though gigmen flout thy labours ! 
Tom Hardy, blow the clouds apart 

__ _ With sound of rustic fifes and tabors ! 

Dick Blackmore, full of homely joy, 

Come from thy garden by the river, 

And pelt with fruit and flowers, old boy, 
These dismal bores who drone forever ! 


“Come, too, George Meredith, whose eyes, 
Though oft with vapours shadow’d over, 
Can catch the sunlight from the skies 
And flash it down on lass and lover ; 
Tell us of Life, and Love’s young dream, 
Show the prismatic soul of Woman, 
Bring back the Light, whose morning beam 
First made the Beast upright and human! 


“ You can be merry, George, I vow! 
Wit through your cloudiest prosing twinkles ! 
Brood as you may, upon your brow 
The cynic, Art, has left no wrinkles! 
For you're a poet to the core, 
No ghouls can from the Muses win you ; 
So throw your cap i’ the air once more, 
And show the joy of earth that’s in you ! 
“* By Heaven! we want you one and all, 
For Hypochondria is reigning — 
The Mater Dolorosa’s squall 
Makes Nature hideous with complaining ! 
Ah! who will paint the Face that smiled 
When Art was virginal and vernal— 
The pure Madonna with her child, 
Pure as the light, and as eternal ! 


“* Pest on these dreary, dolent airs ! 
Confound these funeral pomps and poses ! 
Is Life D: <pepsia’s and Despair’s, 
And Love's complexion all ch/orosés ? 
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A lie! There’s Health, and Mirth, and Song, 
The World still laughs, and goes a-Maying— 
The dismal, droning, doleful Throng 
Are only smuts in sunshine playing! 


“ Play up, ye horns of Fairyland ! 
Shine out, O sun, and planets seven ! 
Beyond these clouds a beckoning Hand 
leams from the lattices of Heaven ! 
The World’s alive—still quick, not dead, 
It needs no Undertaker’s warning ; 
So put the Dismal Throng to bed, 
And wake once more to Light and Morning!" 





Chicago Letter 


THE CONGRESSES which are being held at the Art Institute on 
the Lake Front during the present week are exceptionally important 
and interesting to the public as well as to specialists. The de- 
partment of literature was divided into five branches, an arrange- 
ment which simplifies the programs and facilitates discussion. 
These sections, which are devoted to literature proper, to philology, 
to history, to folk-lore and to libraries, will hold separate meetings 
in different halls of the building, but the aim has been to avoid con- 
flicting interests as far as possible—to place essays on kindred sub- 
jects at hours that will not interfere with each other. The scheme 
for the week, for which Mr. Charles C. Bonney, President of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary, is primarily responsible, is a compli- 
cated one; and the care with which it has been prepared is worthy 
of high praise. The various committees have worked zealously for 
the good of the cause, and those on philology and folk-lore have 
been especially successful in arousing the interest of specialists and 
securing their codéperation. For each one of the congresses a com- 
mittee of women is appointed to enlist the sympathy of those of 
their sex whose work lies in that particular field; but in all of these 
five sections except that of history the committees of men and 
women have worked together and the essays are arranged in the 
conferences without regard to sex. This is as it should be, for 
if the researches of women are not valuable for themselves and 
will not bear comparison with those of men in the same field, they 
are not entitled to recognition in congresses like these. There are 
women enough on the programs, however, to prove that their work 
is found worthy of consideration and study. The week began with 
a reception last evening at the Art Institute, at which the mem- 
bers of the congresses and many invited guests were present. At 
half after nine there was an assembly in Columbus Hall, for which 
an informal program of music and talk was provided. Addresses 
were made by Mr. Bonney, Mrs. Palmer, who is President of the 
Woman's Branch of the Auxiliary, Charles Dudley Warner, Dr. 
Richter, Walter Besant, and Dr. Poole. The regular work of the 
congresses begins this morning. 

e Congress of Authors, which should have been the most in- 
teresting of the series, is unfortunately chiefly remarkable for its 
omissions. It was especially difficult to arouse the interest of 
writers in these discussions, for the reason doubtless that there are 
few mooted questions in their profession and almost none in which 
the investigations of one man would prove valuable to another. At 
any rate, for this cause or another, few writers from abroad will at- 
tend the sessions and many of the most distinguished American 
men-of-letters will also be absent. Several months ago at the sug- 
wae of some New York authors a committee of codperation was 
ormed with headquarters in that city, and its members undertook 
to arrange the program of the congress, and accepted the entire 
responsibility for its success. Since that time the Chicago com- 
mittee, whose members are Francis F. Browne, chairman, George 
E. Woodberry, secretary, Joseph Kirkland, Franklin H. Head, and 
David Swing, has been ignorant of the progress of events and has 
had no voice in the arrangement of the program. There are 
rumors also that this ignorance is shared by most of the members 
of the New York committee; that they have not been kept properly 
informed, nor even treated by their own officers with the courtes 
which was rightly enough expected. Certainly if they had all 
worked with enthusiasm more satisfactory results wand Ware been 
obtained, for they are distinguished enough to make an interesting 
congress, unassisted. Oliver Wendell Holmes is chairman of this 
committee, Prof. George E. Woodberry secretary, and its members 
are Edmund Clarence Stedman, Charles Eliot Norton, W. D. 
Howells, T. W. Higginson, H. H. Furness, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Frank Dempster Sherman, H. H. Boyesen, Charles Dudley Warner, 
Richard Watson Gilder, George W. Cable, Maurice Thompson, and 
Thomas Nelson Page. Of these the last five only are expected in 
Chicago this week. With the exception of the children's day, ar- 
r by Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, the work of the women was also 
absorbed Ss the New York committee; but here too it met with 
but qualified success. 
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At the first session—to be held to-day—the subject is 
“Literary Copyright,” and Mr. A. L. Spofford, Librarian of Con- 
gress, will preside. There will be papers on various phases of the 
copyright question by Mr. Spofford, Sir Henry Bergne, Dr. S. S. 
Sprigge, late secretary of the British Society of Authors, W. Oliver 

odges of London, Hon. George E. Adams of Chicago, and R. R. 
‘Bowker of New York. At the session on Wednesday Mr. Walter 
Besant, who represents the British Society of Authors at the con- 
ference, will preside and will read a paper on the relations of author 
and publisher. The members of the London society have taken far 
more interest in the congress apparently than the Authors Club in 
New York, and Mr. Besant is the bearer of papers and opinions 
from many of them. Sir Frederick Pollock’s subject is “Some 
Considerations on Publishing”; and J. M. Lely and W. Morris 
Colles, both of London, discuss different phases of the same ques- 
tion. Mr. J. Stuart Glennie, also of London, writes on “ The Princi- 
ples of an Authors’ and Journalists’ Union,” and the American side 
of the subject Femme by Maurice Thompson and Stanley 
Waterloo, Mr. Warner will preside on Thursday, and the subject 
for the session, “ Criticism and Literature,” is of more general in- 
terest. The papers, too, promise to be well worth attention, for Mr. 
Warner writes on “ The Function of Literary Criticism in the 
United States” ; Mr. John Burroughs on “ The Excess on Art over 
Life in Recent Literature”; Mr. Henry Arthur wey on “ The 
Future of English Drama,” and Mr, H. D. Traill of London on 
“* The Relations of Literature and Journalism.” Besides these there 
will be essays by Mrs. Fanny Z. Salazar of Italy, Marion Harland, 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, whose subject is not yet announced, Miss 

Molly E, Seawell of Washington, and Prof. Moses Coit Tyler of 
Cornell University, whose subject—* The Note of Expectancy in 
American Literature ”’—is peculiarly gow On the same day 
in another hall children’s literature will be discussed, and a chil- 
dren’s afternoon has been arranged at which such well-known writers 
for the young as Mrs. Bates, Elizabeth W. Champney, Eugene 
Field and Hezekiah Butterworth will read from their own works. 
This is the only authors’ reading, unfortunately, which has been 
prepared, The final session on Friday, at which Mr. Cable will 

reside, will have a number of interesting features, and, dealing as 
at does with fiction, will be widely popular, Mrs, Catherwood 
writes on “Form and Construction in the Novel”; Mr. Douglas 
Sladen, the Australian poet now resident in London, on “ Realism 
in Fiction” ; Miss Alice French — Thanet) on “ The Short 
Story”; Mrs, A. K. Green Rohlfs on “ The Worth of the Novel”; 
Miss Blake of Boston on “ The Ethics of Realism” ; Major Joseph 
Kirkland on “ Ebb-tide in Realism” ; and Mr. Cable and Thomas 
Nelson Page will also read essays. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the congress will appeal to:a wide circle of readers, There is much 
that is good in its program, but it should be very much better than 
itis. It seems inadequate, shallow and ineffectual ; and it is only 
redeemed by being considered as a part of the whole, as one of the 
five literary congresses. 

The program for the division of philology is very creditable to 
the committee which prepared it, and contains many papers of 
‘great importance to specialists, and some which will interest the 
public. William Morton Payne is chairman of this committee, 
whose other members are Daniel Bonbright, Wm. Gardner Hale, 
and James T. Hatfield; and the members of the committee repre- 
senting the woman's branch are Elizabeth A. Reed, whose book on 
“Persian Literature ” was recently reviewed in Zhe Critic ; Mary 
E. Burt, and Mary Vaughan. In connection with this congress, 
the American Philological Association holds its annual meeting, 
and special meetings are held of the Modern Language Association 
of America and the American Dialect Society. The universities of 
this country and of Europe have been drawn upon for essayists and 
have responded gallantly. Among the distinguished professors who 
have 5 eX meee are A. H. Sayce of Oxford, Horatio M. Reynolds 
of Yale, H. C.Elmer and B, T. Wheeler of Cornell, M. Bloomfield, M. 
D. Learned and A. Rombeau of Johns Hopkins, W. M. Flinders 
Petrie of London, and Paul Shorey, William Y. Hale and Carl D. 
Buck of the University of Chicago. One of the most notable sessions 
is that of Wednesday morning, when essays will be read on“ Canons 
of Etymological Investigation ” by Prof. Michael Bréal of the Collége 
de France, on “ The Connection between Indian and Greek Philos- 
ophy” by Prof. Richard Garbe of the University of Kénigsberg, 
and on “ Vedic Studies ” by Prof. M. Bloomfield of Johns Hopkins, 
The session of Friday morning is also of special interest to students, 
as essays will be com § by Mr. Theodore G. Pinches of the: British 
Museum, whose subject is “ Unpublished Manuscript Treasures,” 

and by Profs. Hermann Osthoff of the University of Heidelberg, E. 
A. Sonnenschein of Mason’s College, Birmingham, and Wilhelm 
Streitberg of the University of Freiburg, Switzerland. The week 
is so fully occupied in this congress that it is impossible to give the 
other programs in detail; but some of the more ues papers are 
on “ Schliemann’s Excavations at Troy ” by Mrs. Sophie Schliemann 
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of Athens; one by Dr. Naville of Switzerland on his latest excava- 
tions in Thebes ; “ The Book of the Dead” by Dr. Charles H. S. 
Davis of Meriden, Conn.; ‘Greek Ornament ” by Prof. William 
H. Goodyear of Brooklyn; and “ Koptic Art” by Prof. Georg 
Ebers of Munich, On Wednesday evening there will be an illus- 
trated lecture on “ The Archeology of Cyprus” by Dr. Max Rich- 
ter of Berlin, who recently in New York so effectually disposed of 
General di Cesnola’s Cypriote discoveries, 

About thirty-five papers will be read to the congress of historians, 
and the committee which provided them consists of William F. 
Poole, chairman, Lewis H. Boutell, Hugh M. Scott, and Franklin 
MacVeagh. The discussions will be devoted almost entirely to 
American history, not more than half-a-dozen subjects ranging out- 
side of it. Dr, James B. Angell, President of the Unive of 
Michigan and late Minister to China, opens the con with an 
essay on “ The Inadequate Recognition of ye ts by Histo- 
rians”’ ; and at the same session Prof. Moses Coit Tyler o' Cornell 
discusses ‘‘ The Time-element in American History.” Later in the 
week there will be essays on ‘‘ The Definition of History” by Col. 
William Preston Johnston, President of Tulane University of New 
Orleans; on “The Methods of Historical Investigation” by Dr, 

ames Schouler of Boston ; on ‘Early Slavery in Illinois” by the Hon. 
illiam Henry Smithvof the Associated Press; on “ Mr, Seward’s 
Position towards the South” by Dr. Frederic Bancroft of Washing- 
ton; and on “ The Union of Utrecht” by Prof. Lucy M. Salmon of 
Vassar College; besides many others. The paper on “ The Intel- 
lectual Development of the Canadian People” by Dr. J. G. Bourinot, 
clerk of the Canadian House of Commons, promises to be interest- 
ing; and one by Prof. Simeon E, Baldwin of Yale on “ The His- 
torical Policy of the United States as to Annexation ” is especially 
timely. Dr. George Kriehn of Johns Hopkins and Prof. George 
P, Fisher of Yale will also read papers, but, in spite of these brilliant 
men, one misses the names of Parkman, Eggleston and John Fiske. 
The committee of women on history, of which Mrs, James H, 
Walker is chairman, has arranged two sessions at which women 
only will speak. The most attractive of their papers are Mrs, 
Catherwood’s on “ Mothers and Wives of American Patriots; ” Miss 
Cordelia Kirkland's, on ‘‘ The Real Man who Crossed the Plains,” 
and that of the Abbess Augusta Theodosia Crane on “ The Influ- 
ence of Imagination on History.” 

At first glance it seems strange that folk-lore should be ranked 
with history and philology and given a congress to itself, but the 
program prepared is so ample a justification that it promises to be 
more interesting than any. The committee has been indefatigable 
and Lieut. and Mrs. Bassett especially deserve warm commenda- 
tion for the energy and enthusiasm they have displayed. The for- 
mer is chairman of the committee on folk-lore, whose other mem- 
bers are Elwyn A. Barron, Capt. E. L. Huggins, Rabbi Hirsch, and 
—— Kirkland; while the committee of women consists of Mrs, 

‘otter Palmer, Mrs, Bassett, Miss Elizabeth Head, Mrs, Nelson A. 
Miles, and Dr, Sarah H. Stevenson. The manners and customs of 
primitive races and the songs and tales of peasants in older civiliza- 
tions will be discussed by men and women who have made these 
people the study of their lives. Italy, Roumania, Russia, Egypt 
and Arabia, China, Corea and Japan—these countries will furnish 
wild and absorbing tales for our delectation. We shall know how 
the Roumanian women sing at their spinning ; we shall hear the 
magic poetry of the Finns and see the gracious marriage ceremo- 
nies in Bulgaria ;—mythology and superstition, symbolism and con- 
juring are the subjects which will lead the —— captive, 
And one need not travel to foreign parts in search of them, fora 
large part of this program touches upon the folk-lore of America. 
George W. Cable writes upon “ Creole Folk-songs” ; Horatio Hale of 
“ The True Hiawatha” ; re Washington Matthews, who has 
devoted years to the study of certain tribes, upon “ Navajo Rites ” ; 
and Lieut. H. L. Scott, who has published a volume on the subject, 
writes now upon “ The Sign Language of the Plains Indians,” 
“ Voodooism ” is the subject of a paper by Miss Mary A. Owen, 
whose book “‘ Old Rabbit the Voodoo” made a sensation recently ; 
and the folk-lore of South America is discussed in several 
Among the distinguished writers for this congress are Paul Sébil- 
lot, Emil Hirsch, Dr. Ulrich Jahn, Mrs. Catherwvod, Hon. J. M. 
Crawford, who translated the Kalevala, Wm. E. Griffis, who writes 
on Japan, Dr. Guiseppe Pitre of Sicily, and Dr. Stanislas Prato. 
Several curious entertainments have also been prepared for this 
congress, one of which is a performance of Indians and Oriental 
wild tribes by Buffalo Bill’s troupe. But the most interesting is the 
folk-song concert Friday evening, which has been arranged 7 
Frederic W. Root. The program covers so wide a ay that it 
would be impossible to duplicate it to-day in any other city in the 
world, for nowhere else is there so curious a collection of the 
people of many nations as one can find here, And they are all 
will , apparently, to pay this tribute to science. 
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Chicago Public Library, Daniel L. Shorey, and Norman Williams ; 
and the representative women are Elizabeth A. Young, Edith E. 
Clarke, E. M. Jennings, and Mary I. Crandall. About twenty-five 
— will be read, and among the writers are such authorities as 

elvil E. Dewey, President of the American Library Association ; 
Miss M, S. R. James, Librarian of the People’s Palace, London; 
R. R. Bowker of New York ; Richard Garnett of the British Mu- 
seum ; E. H. Woodruff of the Leland Stanford University ; and Dr. 
Carl Dziatzko of Géttingen. 

Many receptions have been prepared for the delegates to these 
congresses, the Fortnightly and the Woman’s Club making a spe- 
cial effort. Gen. McClurg will entertain the authors, and for their 
accommodation the editors of Zhe Dial have fitted up a writing- 
room in the Stevens Building in Adams Street, where their office is 
situated. The city will certainly be alive with distinguished men, 
and from many points of view the week will be a notable one. 

CHICAGO, Tuesday, 11 July, 1893. Lucy MONROE. 





London Letter 


THE ONE TOPIC of the hour is, of course, the royal wedding ; the 
streets are blossoming with preparation. All the clubs, and many 
of the private houses, along Piccadilly are throwing out great 
wooden platforms in front of the windows, and the price of a single 
seat in the rooms above the shops is no less than three guineas. 

Bunting and fairy-lights are the principal articles of commerce ; 
and people have no time at all to give to the consideration of books. 
But there was naturally a marriage ode to be written, and Mr. 
Lewis Morris has, it is announced, been commissioned to write it. 
This request has been construed into a suggestion that, when the 
time comes for appointing a new Laureate, Mr. Lewis Morris will be 
the man. But this is no more than many have for a long while felt 
probable. As soon as it was understood that for various reasons 
the laurel was unlikely to be offered to or accepted by the two or 
three poets of the first grade who are still writing, it became pretty 
clear that, among those of lesser stature who had claims to the po- 
sition, Mr. Lewis Morris was as well suited as anyone to fill the 
chair with a certain amount of dignity. 

An American poetess once told me that she thought she had 
heard the names of some of Mr. Lewis Morris’s poems, but that 
she couldn't remember one, and that she had certainly never opened 
one of his books, I don’t know whether this is the general atti- 
tude of America, but it is certainly not that of English readers. 
Mr. Lewis Morris is distinctly the people's poet, so that, I suppose, 
his appointment would in the main bepopular. The number of the 
editions of “ The Epic of Hades” already sold amounts, I believe, 
to something like thirty ; and “ Songs of Two Worlds ” has enjoyed 
a not much smaller circulation. Moreover, Mr. Lewis Morris hes 
other qualifications for a satisfactory tenure of the office; he is a 

ntleman of mgs 9 education and of property, and could, as 
ar as the externals of the post are concerned, be relied upon to ful- 
fil any public function with dignity. His verse is never void of a 
certain sober and restrained force, and, when an ode had to be 
written to order, he would certainly perform the task with at least 
as much courtesy and refinement as any of his contemporaries. 
But, after all, there may be no intention of appointing a Laureate 
for the present. We have had too many false alarms to be greatly 
moved by the proposition of a marriage ode. 

England is more insular, perhaps, than America in its litera 
tastes. At any rate, while English novelists seem to be read wit 
avidity upon the other side, and while the new thing in our fiction 
is soon the familiar thing with the New York reader, it takes some 
time for an American writer to get a fair place upon Mr. Mudie’s 
bookshelves, Still, the delay brings in its revenges. When we do 
take to an out-land writer, our enthusiasm is very hearty. It is 
only some three years since Miss Mary E, Wilkins made her first 
converts in this country, and her popularity is now assured; but 
the supremacy of her position is somewhat threatened, I think, by 
the interest which London libraries and their clients are beginning 
to take in the work of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin. It was only 
this year that people began to talk of “ Timothy's Quest,” moved 
to the book, I fancy, by a review in Punch. 

It might seem that the brief, disconnected little notes of the 
“Baron de Bookworms” could have but a small influence on the 
—— coma but the publisher knows well that a good notice in 
Punch (a notice of but a few lines, perhaps) is worth, from a finan- 
cial point of view, columns of well-reasoned eulogy in a more liter- 
ary review. The public has a sort of idea that what Pusch praises 
must be good ; in the same way that it always believes, implicitly 
and uncritically, that the memorial verses in that r are among 
the purest gems of contemporary literature. “When Punch 1S 
serious,” says the British matron, “ it is so splendid—always.” 

But it did not need Punch to attract the more careful of us to 
Mrs. Wiggin’s work, and “ A Cathedral Courtship ” is being talked 
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about on every side. It ought to make its author’s position here 
an assured one ; and, then (may I whisper a hope?) ¢Aen, perhaps, 
she will come over and visit us, and see for herself that there are 
not quite so many Earls and Dukes in ordinary English society as 
her little book seems to indicate! That strange American belief in 
the universality of the English aristocracy is the one small absurd- 
ity in an otherwise admirable work. 

We are to have another exhibition, I hear, and one which prom- 
ises to be even more interesting than the Dante. It is a year of 
Shelley, and so there is to be a Shelley Exhibition, which will open 
at the Guildhall on July 11. There ought to be a great deal to 
charm one in such a display, and I shall hope to speak of this again 
later on. 

Finally, one cannot pass over the present week without some al- 
lusion to the first number of Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s new evening 
paper, Zhe Sun, which made its appearance three days ago. It is 
marked, of course, by all Mr. O’Connor’s individuality ; he gives 
his summary of Parliament with those bold, graphic touches, which 
render him so popular a journalist, and he will include upon his. 
first page every kind of literary matter, from short story to inter- 
view, and poem to critique. Zhe Suan is printed on poet. pink 
paper, with clear headings, which catch the eye readily ; and it 
will certainly prove a serious rival in the struggles for life of the 
many evening papers whose claims make the Strand so raucous 
from midday to midnight. 

Daly’s Theatre was opened on the 27th, and the occasion was a 
triumph of American art. The performance was preceded by Miss. 
Rehan’s recitation of a set of verses written for the occasion by 
Mr. Clement Scott, and by the singing of “ The Star-Spangled 
Banner” and “God save the Cpa dl The audience were too 
much absorbed in the pleasure of welcoming their old friends to 
treat the performance critically, but we were all sorry to miss Mr. 
John Drew. The house was full of celebrities, and, though the 
decoration is not completely finished, the auditorium looked charm- 
ing. I may, perhaps, quote a verse of Mr, Scott’s poem, which 
was very genially received, its author, who has just returned to 
London with an American bride, being the recipient of many wel- 
comes during the evening. Miss Rehan, it is needless to say, 
spoke the lines with great feeling :— 

‘* Helpless I gaze at you! What dare I say, 
Awed with surprise in this Temple of Art? 
Parted too long, but united to-day, 
Back we have come to your home—and your heart? 
Yesterday only we left here a stone, 
Christened with wine and saluted with cheers. 
Ours the thanksgiving! Behold there has grown, 
Straight from the dust, Pleasure’s Palace for years!” 


LONDON, 30 June, 1893. ARTHUR WAUGH.. 
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THE GARRISON STATUE at Newburyport has been dedicated ; but 
before it could be finally set in place, there had to be an unusual 
amount of talk regarding the feeling of the Garrison family toward 
the sculptor’s work. After innumerable stories had been set afloat 
to the effect that the children of Garrison were so displeased that 
they had declined to be present, the whole matter was knocked 
into pieces by the decisive statement of Mr. Garrison, who said 
that when the statue was merely a model it was looked over for 
them by an art critic, under certain unfavorable conditions; but 
that they had not seen the statue itself, and certainly had not been so- 
ungracious as to criticise it, and that they hoped Mr, Swasey would be 
— and be the foremost figure there. Then the sculptor, Mr. David 

urray French, came out with his statement that he had made the: 
clay model from a photograph taken four years before Mr. Garri-- 
son died; that he had endeavored to get a death-mask of the face, 
but was prevented from so doing; that last spring, after he had 
been spare by Mr. — he heard some criticisms of his. 
work and saw some insulting letters about him, written by one of 
Mr. Garrison’s relatives ; and that he spent five weeks on the head 
alone, and worked day and night to make the statue complete. 
Mr. French, who came from Rewmerbit N.H., studied under 
Peter Stephenson in Boston. His Garrison shows the agitator, clad 
in a close-fitting frock-coat, standing as though about to emphasize 
some point in his address, with his right hand slightly raised, and 
the left hanging at his side. The statue was erected not far from 
that place where, after being refused admission to the Old North 
Church, Garrison addressed a large assemblage of citizens. It was- 

n Newburyport that William Lloyd Garrison was born, in 1805, and 

it was there he learned his trade as printer. It will be recalled also, 
that, on the soth anniwersary of his completing his apprenticeship. 
C a} . he went to Newburyport, and at the case set up in type one: 
te) t 
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a gl but I believe, as a fact, the matter was set up admirably 
well, 

At the dedication, the statue was presented by Rev. S, C. Beane, 
-on behalf of Mr. Swasey, while the Mayor of the city acted as the 
President of the day. The oration was delivered by Hon. F. T. 
-Greenhalge, who, in the beginning of his address, called attention 
to the fact that the frame house in which Garrison was born still 
-stood on School Street, between the burial place of Whitefield and 
the house in which the great preacher died. He also emphasized 
the fact that Newburyport, in doing this honor, partially paid what 
it owed to Garrison on account of its injustice to him in former 
-days. William Lloyd Garrison was present, and, before reading 
-one of his father’s poems and paying a tribute to the generous 
giver of the statue, mentioned what had been his father’s habit on 
the Fourth of July years ago. It was not the habit of the elder 
Garrison, he said, to extol the Fourth of July; but, rather, he re- 
_garded it as his duty on each recurring anniversary to show how 
the children had strayed from the principles of liberty enunciated 
by the fathers of the Revolution, and to emphasize the fact that 
while slavery existed the Stars and Stripes were, in his eyes, typi- 
-cal of hypocrisy and national degradation. All that now is 
Changed. 

The Longfellow homestead on Congress Street, Portland, Me., has 
passed into the hands of the Maine Historical Societv, having been 
goagmery by Mrs. Anne Longfellow Pierce, the sister of the poet. 

t is said that this was the first brick house built in Portland, being 
-erected 108 years ago by Longfellow’s grandfather, Gen. Peleg 
Wadsworth, who was then Adjutant-General of the Massachusetts 
militia, It is not the housein which the poet was born; but it is 
‘the home in which he spent his youth, and it now holds among the 
relics of other days the lamp by the light of which Longfellow 
wrote the greater part of “ Hyperion,” and the table on which he 
wrote his “* Rainy Day.” According to the conditions of the gift, 
the two front rooms must be forever kept and known as the Long- 
fellow Memorial Rooms, and a suitable library hall must be begun 
six months after the giver’s death. The property is valued at 
$25,000, It seems appropriate to mention here a pleasant custom 
that a daughter of the poet, Miss Alice Longfellow, carries out on 
each 17th of June: working girls are brought from Boston in a 
special car to the old house in Cambridge, and there entertained 
either on the lawn or in the parlor, while the many memorials of the 

oet are shown to the interested visitors. Then, to close all, a trip 
is made to the grave at Mt. Auburn. 

Writing of Garrison and of the poet’s homes makes it appropriate 
rto speak of Whittier and I have ready interesting news, although it 
has been expected for some time. The Whittier birthplace at 
Haverhill in its restored form is now open to inspection at all times 
by the public. By the removal of a partition, the famous kitchen 
has been brought back to its original size and condition. The old 
fire-place of other days has been restored, and many of the pieces 
-of furniture familiar to the farm-houses of eighty years ago have 
been collected and placed in the historic house. 7 

While the authors of old are being thus remembered, the authors 
-of to-day in Boston seem to have their honors thrust upon them 
in a double form. For not only have they literary prominence, but 
“they are receiving political and pecuniary profits in another way. 
A little while ago, it will be remembered, I noted that Katherine 
E, Conway, the poet, had been appointed by Gov. Russell one of 
the Prison Commissioners. Now Mr. James Jeffrey Roche, the ac- 
complished editor of Ze Pz/ot (with which paper Miss Conway is 
connected), has been named as a member of the Park Commission, 
and Robert Grant has been appointed by the Governor Judge of 
Probate. Although Mr. Grant’s appointment comes from a Demo- 
cratic Governor, yet his clear-headed, honest and conscientious 
public work has gained the indorsement of the members of all 
parties, 

There is some news regarding 7he New England Magazine, 
whose fate hung in the air for a time after the failure of its pub- 
lishers, Potter & Potter. Now it can be announced that the maga- 
zine will continue, and that its former editor Mr. Edwin D, Mead 
will remain in —_ The publishing and business management 
-of the periodical will be carried on by Mr. W. F. Kellogg. r. Kel- 
logg is a graduate of Harvard of the class of 1883 oat has alread 
won a pore in the business world through his connection wit 
James R. Osgood & Co. and later with the business management 
of the Boston Post. The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine Associa- 
tion has also elected its officers. Col. Henry Lee of the class of 
1836 is again President. Wade Awake, hitherto published by the 
D. Lothrop Co., has been transferred to the Century Co, and is to 
be absorbed in S¢. Nicholas. 

The balloting of visitors at the Boston Art Club has shown that 
the sunken garden design by Rotch & Tilden is the most favored 
for the adornment of Copley are, That design received 156 

~yotes out of 575, Walker & Kimball’s plan receiving 130 and City 
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Surveyor Humbert’s 92. At the previous competitive exhibition of 
designs an expert jury selected by the Boston Society of Architects 
recommended the first prize to Walker & Kimball’s plan. This 
does not finally settle the matter. 


BOSTON, 11 July, 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

THE PARK BOARD this week decided to place the Sunol bronze 
monument of Columbus opposite the Shakespeare in Central Park. 
Mr. Vaux, the landscape architect, suggested that the bust of Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant be placed at the northeast corner of Bryant 
Park. President Tappen said that the hemicycle which is to be a 
background for the bust would cost $30,000, and suggested that it 
might be well to consult with the donors. Mr. John Bigelow and 
others interested will be asked to express their views at a meeting 
on July 25. The Board accepted the drawings for the Conkling 
statue, which is to be placed in Madison Square. 


—The portrait of the late vapors | J. Drexel painted last spring 
by Benjamin Constant is the only likeness extant of the banker in 
his later years, When asked to come over and paint the portraits 
of Messrs. Drexel and Childs, M. Constant was about to refuse, as 
six weeks after the arrival of the on vom he was obliged to be pres- 
ent at a meeting of the French Academy. Upon being urged, ow- 
ever, he consénted to come; and seven sittings of one hour each 
from each of the friends were all he required. 


—A fairly large-sized collection of prints (including many rare 

roofs) by Bartolozzi, is to be seen at F. Meder’s gallery in Broadway. 
fe includes works after Angelica Kauffman, G. B. Cipriani, Richard 
Cosway, Westall Hamilton and others of the facile and agreeable 
though incorrect designers of the time; prints in the red chalk 
manner perfected by Gilles Demarteau, etchings and dry-points, 
some of them from the engraver’s own collection, 

—A bronze tablet, commemorating the reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, has been placed on the front wall of the City 
Hall. The inscription is “ Near this spot in the presence of General 
George Washington the Declaration of Independence was read and 
published to the American Army July 9th, 1776.” 


—The leading article of the July Magazine of Art is the second 
art of the editor’s notice of the Royal Academy Exhibition, It 
includes engravings of Sir Frederic Leighton’s melodramatic 
cp Rizpah ;” Géréme’s new effort in polychromatic sculpture, “ Bel- 
lona,” and Mr. Watts’s vague but poetic “ Endymion.” A large pho- 
tograph of the latter work which we have seen shows, however, 
that the features are not quite so indistinct as - — in the 
magazine’sillustration. The articles, by Mr. Frederick Wedmore, on 
“ British Etching,” are continued, with some account of the work 
of Mr. Frank Short, Mr. Robert Macbeth, Mr, Hubert Herkomer, 
and of Mr. Oliver Hall, who is an excellent etcher of landsca 
The Tate collection and the National Gallery are the subject of an 
article by Mr.M.H.Spielmann, There is a short illustrated notice 
of the painter of genre, Thomas Faed ; a clever note by Mr, Claude 
Phillips on ‘“‘ The Meissonier Exhibition”; and in “ Our Illustrated 
Note-Book” a few words about the late Vicat Cole, R.A.; and 
some illustrations of Zahndorf’s beautiful show of bindings at the 
World’s Fair. The frontispiece is a photogravure of “ An Egyptian 
Slave,” by N. Sichel. ‘ 








Notes 
Mr, GEORGE W. HARRIS, Librarian of Cornell University, says 
in a recent letter :— A generous friend of the University has pur- 


chased the sie of the late Prof. Zamcke, and presented it to the 
C. U. Library. The collection numbers, as nearly as we can esti- 
mate from the catalogue, about 13,000 volumes and pamphlets, of 
which 7000 are bound and about 6000 unbound, The collection 
itself, I hope, will be here by the latter part of August. Prof. 
Willard Fiske has again been making us a gift. He is sending us 

eat numbers of Dante books, and is evidently making a very full 
Bante collection for us. Already he has sent us about 550 volumes 
and pamphlets of editions on works relating to Dante, and a case 
of Dante books is on the way from Italy, another from Paris, and 
one is to follow from London. He has laid all the principal sec- 
ond-hand dealers of Italy, Germany and France under contribution, 
and it is surprising what success he has had in getting together so 
many books on Dante in so short a time. He is now in London, 
and will probably be in this country before very long.” 

—It is practically settled that Prof. Drummond's book on the 
Evolution of Man will not be published fora year, The authorized 
outlines of his lectures, which ave appeared in The British Weekly, 
represent the conclusions he has reached at present, but it is un- 
derstood that on some parts of the subject he wishes to have the 
opportunity of further reflection. 
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-The portraits of the late Anthony J. Drexel and the late Sen- 
ator Stanford published in our last number were reproduced from 
the columns of the 7ribune. 


—* Woman's Mission,” edited by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
dealing with the charitable and philanthropic work of women, is 
issued by Charles Scribner's Sons, in connection with the Royal 
British Commission of the Chicago Exposition. 

—The poems of William H. Hayne will be published this fall by 
Frederick Stokes & Co. 

—M. Zola’s new book, “ Le Docteur Pascal,” has just been 
brought out in Paris in a first edition of 55,000 copies. The 
American edition has been issued this week by the Cassell Pub. Co. 

—President Gilman of Johns Hopkins has presented to the 
American Bible Society, in the name of his University, a colored 

laster facsimile of the Chaldean Flood Tablet, as reconstructed by 
Prof. Haupt. 

—It is said that the Auchinleck Library (the sale of which at 
Sotheby's was mentioned in a recent issue of Zhe Critic) did not 
contain as many memorials of Dr. Johnson as was expected. 
There were, however, the proof-sheets of Boswell’s “ Life,” a col- 
lection of prayers and meditations used by the Doctor, and a copy 
of the first edition of Goldsmith’s “ Traveller,” in which Johnson 
had marked with a pencil the lines furnished by himself. 


—On the afternoon of July 13, the Harpers gave a reception, in 
the New York Building at the Fair, to the readers of their Young 
People from all parts of the country. 


—Emil Pauer, who has been selected to succeed Arthur Nikisch 
as leader of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is an Austrian 
about 37 years of age: He is skilled in playing on the violin and 

jano, and has held many high positions as conductor. When 
ikisch came to Boston to lead the Symphony Orchestra, Herr Pauer 
took his place as conductor at the Leipzig Opera House. 


—Mr. and Mrs, Henry Norman (Miss Menie Muriel Dowie) 
are leaving their home at Barnes, Surrey, and will in future reside 
in London, Mrs. Norman is at work upon two novels, 


—The centenary of the death of the Rev. Gilbert White, author 
of “The Natural History of Selborne,” was observed by the Sel- 
borne Society, at Selborne, on June 24; the date of the writer's 
death was June 26, 1793. 


—A beautiful edition of “ The Compleat Angler,” in two quarto 
volumes, printed on hand-made paper with plates on Japanese vel- 
lum, is preparing in England. Mr. J. E. Harting has furnished 
copious notes, The fifty illustrations are partly riverside scenes, 
by Mr. G. E. Lodge, partly portraits and facsimiles, and a 
etchings, by Mr. Percy Thomas, after paintings by John Linnell, 
Sr. (of which three will be published now for the first time). 

—Mr. David Christie Murray intends collecting into a volume, 
entitled “ The Making of a Novelist,” his series of autobiographical 
contributions to The St. James's Gazette. 


—Mr. Arthur Locker, who had been editor of the London 
Graphic, died last month, He was the author of “ Sweet Seven- 
teen ” and other novels, and was a brother of the poet Mr. Fred- 
erick Locker-Lampson. 


—In a recent volume of biographical sketches called “ Swedish 
Holsteins in America” is printed a hitherto unpublished letter 
from Benjamin Franklin to John Hughes, dated London, 9 August, 
1765. In it Franklin expresses his dissatisfaction with the opposi- 
tion to the Stamp Act in America. Zhe Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History thinks “ it is not too much to say that this letter, pub- 

hed in the lifetime of Franklin, would have ruined his political 
career for ever,” 


—The French lady known as Th. Bentzon has written a story 
called “ Jacqueline,” and Mrs, Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer has 
translated it into English for Boussod, Valadon & Co. 


—Pope Leo XIII. has just paid a somewhat unusual honor to a 
Scotch Tamers professor and author. He has ordered “ The 
Chruch in the Roman Empire Before 170 A.D.,” by Prof. Ramsay 
of Aberdeen University (published in this country by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons), to be placed in the reference library of the Vatican, 
and has awarded a gold medal to the author for his services in this 
department of literature. 


—A tablet has just been affixed to “Coleridge Cottage” at 
Nether Stowey, which has for inscription these words,framed within 
a pair of crossed laurel branches :— Here Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
Made his Home: 1797-1800,” 

—Dr. William T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, in organizing the World’s Educational Congress, to be 
held at Chicago on aly 26-28, has appointed President Gilman of 
the Johns Hopkins University Chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements for the Special Congress of Higher Education, and 
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Prof. Andrew F. West of Princeton College, Secretary. The ses- 
sions will be held in the Memorial Art Palace Hall No.7. Among 
those expected are President Dwight of Yale, ex-President Mc- 
Cosh of Princeton, President Harper of the University of Chicago, 
President Low of Columbia, President Angell of the University of 
Michigan and President Adams of the University of Wisconsin. 
The purpose of the gathering is to bring out a representative ex- 
pression of expert opinion on the most important university ques- 
tions of the present day. The few papers which will be read will 
be in the nature of introductions to the questions to be ventilated 
in oral discussion by those present. Among the representatives of 
distinguished foreign universities who’ have already announced 
their intention of attending are Profs. Romanes of Christ Church, 
Oxford, Lecturer on Natural History at the University of Edin- 
burgh ; Levasseur of the Collége de France, Paris; Waetzold of 
Berlin and Finkler of Bonn, the Imperial German. Commissioners ;: 
Wilhelm Rein of the University of Jena, Franz von Liszt of the 
University of Halle, Exner of the University of Vienna, Gallee of 
the University of Utrecht, and Myrberg of the University of Up- 
sala, There is some hope that Prof. Virchow of the University of 
Berlin will be present. Arrangements are being made to have the 
proceedings stenographically reported. This stenographic est. 
together with the papers read, will be made the basis of a volume 
to be issued some time in the autumn. The gatherin promises to 
be the most distinguished university assembly yet held in America. 





The Free Parliament 


[All communications must be accompanied with the mame 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question, for con- 
venience of reference.| 

QUESTIONS 

1708.—Can anyone tell me where! can finda poem which made 
a round of the press some time ago, describing the sad Christmas. 
of a man whose wife had just died and telling how she came from 


Heaven in the night and kissed her two motherless babes ? 
NEw York, 





1709.—Where is to be found a poem on the death of Camoens, 
a translation from the Portuguese, beginning, *‘ Pale comes the 
moonlight thro’ the lattice streaming” ? 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. L. 


Publications Received 


[Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column, Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issuedin New York.) 


Bartholow, R. Cholera. Phila.: Lea Bros. & Co. 
Cahoon, H.H. What One Woman Thinks, Ed. by C. M. Westover. $1. 
Tait, Sons & Co. 
Clark, J. B. Surplus Gains of Labor. 1sc. Phila.: Am, Acad. of Polit. & 
Social Science. 
Cowan, J. F. Endeavor Doin’s Down to the Corners, $1.50, 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 





Duchess, The. The Hoyden, $1. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Dyer, T. F. T. The Ghost World. $2.50. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Foster, J. The Graves We D t Port: h, N. H.: Portsmouth Journal. 
Geddes, P. Chapters in Modern Botany. $1.25. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Grand,S. The Heavenly Twins. §:. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Greene, N. L. Nance. F. T. Seely. 
Hampton, I. A. Nuising: Its Principles and Practice. $2. 

Phila.: W. B. Saunders.. 
Howells, W. D. The World of Chance. 60c. Harper & Bros, 
i: T. A. The Aztec Treasure-House. 75¢, Harper & Bros. 

irk, R. Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns, and Fairies. 


Comment by A. ise. 7s.€d. London: David Nutt. 
Page, T. Physical Geography of Mountains and Rivers. 1s. 


London: Mcffatt & Paige.. 
Puller, F. W. The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. $2.25. 


ongmans, Green & Co, 
Ryley, G. B., and McCandlish, J. M. Scotland’s Free Church. $2, 


50. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 
Seely, H. A Border Leander. D. Appleton & Co. 
Sturgis. J. Count Julian. $r. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Zola, E. Doctor Pascal. Tr. by M. J. Serrano. soc. Cassell Pub. Co. 
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The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. 
Hot Weather By F. W. Putter, M.A., Mission Priest of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cowen: Oxford. Cr. 8v0, $2.25. 


‘*Our earnest recommendation of this book can be best emphasized by the eulogy which the Bishop of 
Lincoln pronounces- and no one could be fitter to nounce it—on ‘the brilliancy of the Christian spirit 
Can be made pleasant and | Lincoln pr through it all.’”"—Guardian. es 


enjoyable by light reading. The Church and Her Teaching. 
Short stories are in greater 


A Series of Addresses delivered in Cornwall by the Rev. C. H. RoBINsoN, M.A., 
demand during the Summer Vice-Chancellor of Truro Cathedral. With an Introduction by the Lorp BisHoP oF 
Truro. Small 8vo, 75 cents. 
Season than at any other The Gifford Lectures, 1892. 
time of the year. Send to Theosophy, or Psychological Religion. 
us for the following : The Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1892, By F. 


Max Mutier. Crown 8vo, 609 pages, $3.00. 





A Catastrophe in Bohemia. 


By Henry S. Brooks. 12mo, cloth, The Creed, or a Philosophy. 
$1.00 ; paper 50 cents. Py the Rev. THomas Moziey, M.A., author of ‘‘ Reminiscences of Oriel College,” 
Many readers of periodical literature will immedi- etc. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 
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Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


FROM THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 
Is AN ESSENTIAL FooD TO THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


It contains nothing injurious. Formula on each label, For relief of brain-fatigue, 
mervous debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and night sweats, it is invaluable. 


For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers, with such success as a curative 
that now many take it before great mental effort, as a preventive of nervous exhaustion. 


This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is 


often the only cause of disease. 


Indorsed by leading physicians. Druggists, or by mail ($1.00.) 


Pamphlet with full information free on application to 


F. Crosby Co., 56 W. a5 St., N.Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS 





Charlies T Ditlingham & Co., 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
766 Broadway, New York, 


Make a Specialty of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 


Correspondence with book purchasers 
solicited. Any book published in United 
States sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to parties ordering quan- 
tities. Send trial order. 


Lists of books for Libraries priced gratis. 


Brentano’s Mail Orders. 


We have special facilities for delivering 
to our out of town patrons anything in the 
‘line of Books, Periodicals, Stationery, etc., 
both American and foreign. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Send for Brentano’s French 
Catalogue. Brentano's Sample Book of 
Fine Stationery, mailed free upon request. 

BRENTANO’S, Union Squarz, NEW YORK. 


‘To Authors & Publishers. 


FOR AUTHORS :—The skilled revision and unbi- 
-assed criticism of prose and verse ; advice as to publi- 
cation; final proof reading. FOR PUBLISHERS: 
—The tion of first-c' works of reference. 

The New York Bureau of Revision ; established 1880; 
unique in position and success ; endorsed by our lead- 
ing authors. ress 








Dr. TITUS I. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





H. WILLIAMS, 
195 West 10TH Strezt, New Yorx. 
Dealer fn Magazines and other Periodicals. Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 


‘Writing Paper Free. Sets, 
weceive handsome book of samples Free. 


J, ©. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon. Pa., 








CATALOGUE 36. READY. A. S. Clark, Book- 
eller and Newsdealer 34 Park Row, New York. 


Memorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 





. Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 


and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
‘trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 
BOOKBINDER, 








CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Ata great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book zee may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE, 


LEGGAT BROS. 
81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 
FRENCH 





Liprarizs, CoLiteces and the 


BOOKS — supplied on the most liberal 
AND Catalogues sent free upon request. 
New ImportTaTIONS BY EVERY 
GENERAL STEAMER, 
FOREIGN Subscriptions received for all 


foreign periodicals. Send for cata- 
LITERATURE. || logues, Correspondence solicited. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, New York. 


LONDON - PARIS - CHICAGO - WASHINGTON. 





“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE. 





Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and yn from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 
‘“\For one of the ‘Four-Track Scries’ send two 


two-cent stamps to George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station New York.” 











A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—LZatest 
Onited States Food heport. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 





106 Wall St., N. Y. 











**The ease of cycling is in the tire.”’ 
get re Oe Mee 
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Guaranteed 
against 
puncture. 
Fastest and 
most 
resilient. 
Bullt to 
last. 




















POPE MFG. CO. 
ton. New York. Chi i 











Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 











